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WO developments in Egypt during the Christmas 
interlude tend respectively to increase and to lessen 
anxiety—if indeed there is real ground for optimism 
in the surprise decision of King Farouk to appoint 

to high positions in his immediate entourage two per- 
sonalitiés who are by no means anti-British, both of them 
former Egyptian Ambassadors in London. One of them, 
Hafiz Afifi Pasha, is to be head of the Roval Cabinet, the 
other, Amr Pasha, who has just been recalled from his post in 
London, to be the King’s adviser on foreign affairs. If the King 
exercised ultimate authority in Egypt, the appointments would 
be decidedly encouraging. As it is, the possibilities of a con- 
stitutional crisis are present, as disorderly demonstrations against 
the new arrangement indicate. The second manifestation, of 
distinctly evil omen, is the public organisation, apparently with 
the full approval of the Government, of guerilla, or “ commando,” 
bands of hotheaded students, bound for the Canal Zone to make 
mischief there. General Erskine’s stern warning of the inevitable 
consequences is abundantly justified, but fanaticism, it is to be 


feared, will not stick at martyrdom. Even apart from this, 
all the elements of disaster are present. Although it is 
still possible for British and Egyptian officials in the 


Canal Zone to reach limited agreement on specific questions, 
such as the curfew in Ismailia, the central Government 
bases itself on the assumption that any form of co-operation 
with the British is treason. 

It is little consolation to point out that this policy is 
harming Egyptian interests more than British, although 



















sooner or later the Egyptians themselves will begin to feel the 
effects of their actions. For example, the stagnation in the Canal 
Zone has diverted to the port of Alexandria most of the traffic 
which is normally carried through the ports of Suez and Port 
Said. This is throwing a tremendous strain on rail communica- 
tions with the capital, which is aggravated by the dismissal of 
British technicians on the railway staff. A breakdown in internal 
communications would cause severe hardships to the people of 
Cairo ; and though these hardships could, and would, be attri- 
buted to British malevolence, they would be bound to cause 
further deterioration in the already precarious state of public 
In many other walks of life the dismissal of British 


order. 


CRISIS IN 


EGYPT 


officials will cause a loss of efficiency. The real tragedy of the 
situation is that all parties concerned realise the certain dangers 
of the present drift, but the Egyptian Government is unwilling, 
and by now probably powerless, to enlighten public opinion 
about these dangers. 


Korean Objectives 


General Ridgway has the power to decide, and his 
decision has not been announced at the time this is 
written, whether to act on the Washington recommenda- 


tion that the original 30-day period allowed for agreement 
on a cease-fire on the present battle-line should be extended. 
It is to a very great extent a military decision. It was 
recognised from the start that the pause on the present line 
might be used by the Communists—and indeed by the United 
Nations—for the building up of forces. This involved the risk 
that the Communists might secure an advantage, to be exploited 
in a new large-scale attack. The commander on the spot is 
the best judge of the status of that risk at the present time. He 
may agree with the Washington statement that the main object 
is to prevent a resumption of large-scale fighting. If he also 
agrees that an extension of the 30-day period helps to achieve 
that object, the rest of the world will be much relieved. But 
one of his subordinates, Brigadier-General Nuckols, said less 
than a fortnight ago that in no case would an extension be 
granted, and it is a matter of some moment to over-ride such 
a declaration, even when due allowance is made for the fact 
that the negotiators at Panmunjom often indulg@\in a rather 
extreme mode of expression. Clearly not every soldier in Korea 


thinks exactly like every high offieial in Washington. The 
decision as to the right course is a very difficult one. General 


Ridgway has to consider not only the immediate wish to prevent 
a recurrence of large-scale fighting, but also the ultimate desir- 
ability of putting a stop to the war once and for all. A month 
ago he considered that 30 days was the longest period he would 
allow for talks. If he now changes his mind, he must be swayed 
by weighty reasons—a belief that an armistice is in sight or a 
calculation that the risk of a new Communist attack is no greater 
than it was in late November. No lighter reason will do. 
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Where Disarmament Stands 


The recent talks on disarmament have been invested by cynics 
with an air of unreality. But all observers who keep in mind the 
two fundamentals—first that the common aim is security, and 
second that the best practical step to security would be bilateral 
disarmament—may be more interested in progress made, and the 
next steps to be taken. For ten days at the beginning of 
December the representatives of Britain, France, the United 
States and the Soviet Union met in Paris, under the chairmanship 
of the President of the United Nations Assembly, to discuss two 
rival disarmament plans. The Russian representative, M. 
Vyshinsky, clarified his Government's proposals, but did little 
to make them compatible with the Western proposals. But 
clarification in itself was progress. In the past the first objec- 
tion to Russian disarmament schemes has been the vagueness 
which underlay the superficial demand for paper declarations. 
The fact that Mr. Vyshinsky also avoided propaganda and abuse 
was also progress. And the talks ended with agreement that an 
entirely new disarmament commission should be set up, that at 
some time there would be an international arms census, that inter- 
national inspection of forces and armaments was desirable, and 
that a world disarmament conference should be sought. When 
the question was reopened in the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly, there was a return to the old vices of mutual 
recrimination. The Western proposals were formally accepted, 
but this means very little,since the Russians are keeping their rival 
plan before the Assembly. Whdt matters is that the new com- 
mission is required to report by June Ist and that a small loophole 
exists through which a solution to the central question of the con- 
trol of atomic armaments may be found. The Western Powers 
formally hold to the original Baruch Plan for full international 
control of atomic production. This remains the theoretically 
perfect solution, but it is so far from getting Russian assent that 
it would be unwise to press for its immediate acceptance. Pro- 
gress towards it by stages would be better. Andgthat might be 
possible, now that the Western Powers have undertaken to con- 
sider alternatives, and a permanent commission exists in which 
proposals can be tabled. The activities of the commission will be 
worth watching carefully. 


The New Recruit 


Everybody in this country will wish good fortune to the latest 
recruit to the family of nations—the State of Libya, which came 
into existence on Christmas Eve. The recent history of this once- 
flourishing territory has offered little in the way of political 
training. After centuries of Ottoman stagnation came the 
Italians, who, for all the energy and money which they poured 
into their colony, kept the reins of government firmly in their 
own hands. Then came the destruction of the war, and after 
the war a hardly less destructive drought and famine. For five 
years the country marked time under a Government of occupa- 
tion, which, owing to the restrictions of international law, is 
bound to be a frustrating experience for all concerned. And all 
this time, in the background, the United Nations wrangled over 
the country’s future. In the end, in spite of many misgivings, 
independence was decided upon. Other solutions might have 
been acceptable in the immediate aftermath of the war, but 
after so much delay more reasonable compromises had to be 
ruled out. [t must also be admitted that the Libyans themselves 
have shown more appreciation of the responsibilities awaiting 
them than many people expected, and there is no reason to be 
pessimistic about their chances of organising an effective govern- 
ment. The new State’s great weakness is in finance, and here 
Britain has stepped into the breach. The financial aid which 
Libya is to receive, both in the form of cash and of technical 
supervision, has been supplied by us. No State can be expected 
to start off from bankruptcy. But in many ways the most 
significant result of Libyan independence will be its repercussions 
in Africa. It is bound to stimulate the demand for a greater 
measure of self-government in neighbouring Tunisia, and it has 
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already proved a potent argument for hastening self-government 
in the Sudan. 


Why New Towns? 


Some readers of The Times must have been a little shocked 
when they read in its correspondence columns a few days ago 
a letter from a member of the committee responsible for the 
preparation of the development plan for London setting out the 
reasons for building new towns in the Greater London area. It 
might have been assumed that those reasons had been settled 
once and for all before work began on a project to house some 
400,000 people in eight new towns. But however clear those 
reasons once were—provision for the overspill from the redevelop. 
ment of London of course dominates all others—it is stil] very 
doubtful whether movements of population are going to conform 
either in direction or in quality with the ideas of the planners, 
There are protests from those smaller and older com- 
munities which have been chosen as the core of some of the 
new projects—protests which continually harp on the theme that 
land values are being undermined and the planners’ schemes for 
balanced communities defeated by their own actions. There are 
fears that new firms and new workers will move in to the areas 
in London from which the inhabitants for the new towns move 
out. There are complaints that the new town authorities have 
not the powers to make the plans work. There are protests that 
the Government departments which have some authority in the 
question of the location of industry—the Board of Trade in 
particular—are not greatly impressed by the claims that new 
industries should be set up in the new towns rather than in the 
old development areas. There is some truth in each one of these 
statements that all is not well. It will always be impossible to 
canalise large movements of population in accordance with the 
ideas of planners, so long as the population has any choice in 
the matter. But it still seems that the time is coming for a new 
conspectus of the whole of the new towns movement, not with 
a view to stopping it—it is too late for that—but with the 
minimum aim of ensuring that from now on those who profess 
and call themselves planners shall, as far as possible, co-ordinate 
their plans. 


Fishermen’s Rights 


The decision of the International Court of Justice in the pro- 
tracted fisheries dispute between Great Britain and Norway has 
several points of interest and some of importance. First of all 
it is noteworthy that the verdict was given in favour of a small 
State against a Great Power—not that there is, or should hy, 
anything very surprising about that. It is a little unfortunate that 
one of the only two dissenting judges in a bench of twelve was 
the British (the other being the Canadian), but no one who knows 
Sir Arnold McNair can doubt for a moment that the only con- 
sideration which actuated him was his reading of an admittedly 
complex law ; future jurists may yet come to agree with him. 
Territorial waters, in which rights of fishing are reserved for 
nationals, were fixed two and a half centuries or more ago as 
three miles, that being at the time the distance shore-based 
cannon could carry. That limit has since been generally 
observed, though with some exceptions. But the trouble comes 
with an indented coast-line like Norway's. Does the three-mile 
limit (in this case it happens to be a four-mile limit) run round 
the shores of a bay or inlet or, as Norway contends, across 
the mouth of the bay from headland to headland, making the 
whole of it territorial water? Here again the general rule 
has been that 4erritorial water extends to the point at which 
the bay becomes ten miles wide ; outside that is open sea. 
Though the ruling of the Court was concerned only with the 
particular facts in this particular case, and rested in part on the 
doubtful contention that rigid application of accepted law would 
impose hardship on Norwegian fishermen (“hard cases make 
bad law ”), it ébviously bears a much wider interpretation, and 
may raise difficult questions in many maritime countries. 
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THE OMENS FOR 1952 


HE year that opens next week may see a turning-point 
in our nationai fortunes at home and abroad. It is 
accepted doctrine that if Russia does in fact contemplate 
the desperate throw of an attack on Western Europe it must 
be in 1952, for after that the West will be strong enough to rob 
the East of an even chance, or anything like an even chance, of 
success. There is manifest danger in this now-or-never situation. 
The temptation, almost the provocation, to try the throw is 
strong. Yet there is little doubt that the Prime Minister was right 
when, assessing the prospects soberly in his broadcast last Satur- 
day, he expressed his belief that the war which all men fear 
would not materialise. There are several reasons for that. The 
N.A.T.O. forces are by no means strong today, but they were sub- 
Why, if Russia meant to strike, 
did she not strike then ? The assumption that she was waiting 
to increase her stocks of atomic bombs is not convincing, for 
America is almost certainly still improving her lead, and the 
Russians know that that process must continue for some time. 
One very valid reason for hesitation is Russia’s mistrust of her 
satellites. In Czechoslovakia certainly, and to a considerable 
extent in Poland and Hungary, a population subjected to Com- 
munism sees in a general war its only hope of liberation. The 
Kremlin knows that well. For Stalin it is one of the major risks 
of war. But not all wars spring from direct intention. A new 
Serajevo is always possible. With Yugoslavia increasingly con- 
firmed in its anti-Cominform orientation, the danger of some 
frontier incident kindling a local spark which, before it finished, 
might fire all Europe is always present. For that reason it is 
desirable that the Prime Minister should define the manner of 
this country’s association with a European army as soon and as 
explicitly as possible. There is every evidence that he satisfied 
French Ministers in Paris last week—and they are not easy to 
satisfy on this point. It is equally important to satisfy the 
Americans in Washington. 

On the visit of British Ministers to the United States very much 
may hang. Anglo-American relations are not at the moment all 
that the best elements in“both nations would desire. We have 
no complaint against the American Government, but on the 
contrary every reason to be grateful to it for its full co-operation 
with Western Europe in defence and economic reconstruction. 
But Congress and sections of the Press are a different matter. 
Domestic policies play a larger part, in an election year at any 
rate, in the United States than they do in Britain—where no one, 
fortunately, knows when a General Election is coming till it has 
all but come. Where the isolationist vote is strong baseless 
criticism of Britain may make a serviceable campaign-cry. In 
some quarters a combination of prejudice and ignorance has 
prompted an unreasoning and completely unjustified demand 
for the federalisation of Western Europe, and fierce attacks on 
this country for declining to take part in such a movement. That 
is the situation which will face Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden 
next week. It needs first to be completely comprehended and 
then discreetly and delicately handled. No emissaries could 
be better qualified for that task than the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary. Mr. Churchill knows America thoroughly, 
and is master of the art of effective appeal. The trouble is that 
in the United States today there is no single seat of authority. 
There can be no question of settling great affairs in a conclave 
of two, as Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt did in war- 
time. This is not war-time, and President Truman is very far 
from being a Roosevelt. It will be necessary to impress, in 
different ways, the President, the Secretary of State, the defence 
chiefs in the Pentagon and that intractable and unpredictable 





body, Congress. Between them the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden 
have it in them to do that, but it would be doing them much less 
than justice not to recognise how formidable are the demands 
such a situation makes on them. 

Of what, in particular, is it necessary to convince the 
Americans ? First of all that Britain is doing all that can be 
reasonably expected of her in the world. The suspicion that 
in this field or that she is “ dragging her feet” must be dispelled. 
We do not claim to be saving Europe by our example, but it 
must be demonstrated that we are saving ourselves by our 
exertions. To that theme the Prime Minister last Saturday 
devoted an important section of a broadcast which was much 
the more impressive for the resolution with which its author, 
though he was speaking avowedly as leader of the Conservative 
Party and not as Prime Minister of Great Britain, refrained from 
party recrimination in favour of necessary exploration in more 
fruitful fields. We have been and still are dependent on American 
financial aid. There is nothing that will foster American cordi- 
ality towards us more than a demonstration of our power and 
our determination to stand unaided on our feet. The payment 
of the first instalment due on the American loan was a good 
beginning. We have, as Mr. Churchill said, to battle our way back 
to solvency. The facts must be faced with the sternest realism. 
The more rigorous the measures adopted to arrest the drift into 
national bankruptcy the more hopeful the prospect for the next 
generation and the closing years of this. Mr. Churchill’s indica- 
tion of what the food situation is shows how abundantly justified 
was the decision to issue no extra rations this Christmas. The 
Prime Minister disclaimed, as he was fully entitled to, all responsi- 
bility for the situation which faced him when he took office. 
Whatever resources there were had, of necessity, to be strictly 
husbanded, and though the outcry of Opposition politicians was 
sharp and shrill the nation has accepted an inevitable decision 
with creditable equanimity. This is a relatively small matter. 
Much heavier sacrifices are foreshadowed, and must be. The 
Prime Minister’s warning that when Parliament assembles next 
month there will be laid before it measures involving new strin- 
gency in many fields is ominous. It requires courage for a 
Government with so slender a majority to impose them. But in 
this country courage never fails of its reward. 

The Prime Minister is confident of success—on two conditions, 
The Government must be given time, not less than three years, 
and there must be a cessation of what he calls party brawling. 
In the broadest sense those demands are entirely reasonable, 
but an Opposition deprived of office by a narrow margin of seats 
(not even by any margin of votes at all) may well regard them 
as a claim by a Government in office that opponents should 
abandon normal and legitimate attempts to put it out of office. 
That would be a perfectly intelligible attitude to adopt in any 
ordinary circumstances. But the circumstances are not ordinary, 
and the national welfare unquestionably demands that party 
interests should be subordinated temporarily to national interests. 
That involves no intolerable sacrifice on the part of Labour. 
In foreign politics the aims, and largely the methods, of the two 
parties are the same. Mr. Churchill went out of his way to 
emphasise his agreement with much of Labour’s foreign policy, 
and he would certainly carry Mr. Attlee at any rate with him 
when he dwelt on the “ underlying unities throughout the whole 
British nation,” unities far greater than any existing differences. 
But if unity is to be preserved the sacrifices cannot be one-sided. 
It is as essential for Conservative speakers as for Labour to 
refrain from political pinpricks—or full-sized stabs. Complete 
agreement in the field of domestic politics is not to be expected, 
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nor altogether desired ; out of the clash of argument wisdom 
often emerges. For Mr. Webb to applaud, or even to acquiesce 
in, Mr. Lloyd-George’s variations of his predecessor’s food policy 
would argue unreality or insincerity. But there are limits to 
acrimony, and they were by no means always observed in the 
few initial weeks of this Government’s career. That indulgence 
cannot be afforded at the present time. We are facing crisis as 
a nation, and as a nation we must fight our way to safety by 
united effort. There would be no doubt about that if the cold 
war became a hot war. There ought to be equally little doubt 
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about it as things are, for the Communists are waging the cold 
war very subtly. Their chief weapon, as Mr. R. G. Casey, the 
Australian Cabinet Minister, said the other day is inflation, If 
by a threat of war they can induce the Western Powers to enter 
on rearmament programmes beyond their financial strength the 
capitalist economies may be strained to breaking-point and the 
aims of the Communist theorists achieved. That bloodless war 
must be won, and it can only be won by a national acceptance 
of necessary sacrifices. Every one gives scope for a party score 
This is the time to demonstrate that we can rise above that. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WO pieces of news, differing in importance according to 

the point of view. One is that President Truman has 

definitely appointed Mr. George Kennan to be,American 
Ambassador at Moscow and that the Soviet Government have 
agreed to the appointment. Mr. Kennan attained fame, or as 
some would say notoriety, some three years ago when, although 
a State Department official, he wrote in the well-known quarterly 
Foreign Affairs an article outlining a policy of “ containment” 
in relation to Russia—a determination to check Russian aggres- 
sion wherever it was manifested, and wait patiently till various 
internal movements, including the ultimate death of Stalin, 
brought the present Communist régime to the ground. That, 
on the whole, is the policy at present being followed. But for 
every American who has heard of Mr. George Kennan, there 
must be thousands, most of them under twelve, to whom Hop- 
along Cassidy is almost more familiar than their own fathers. 
For Hopalong Cassidy is the man who, a virtual failure at Holly- 
wood, suddenly revived some old outworn Wild West films, put 
them on television and made himself the best-known man in the 
United States, Harry S. Truman and Dwight L. Eisenhower not 
excepted. Now Hopalong Cassidy, it is stated, is selling out 
his rights for the equivalent of £2,850,000. Enough to retire on. 

* . * 

The possibility that a tomb discovered under the confessional 
altar at St. Peter’s in Rome may be that of St. Peter himself, 
and the boneg found therein actually the Apostle’s bones, is 
manifestly of great interest, though an archaeological rather than 
ecclesiastical interest. Nothing in the belief of any Christian body 
would be changed if the authenticity of the discovery were either 
definitely proved or definitely disproved. Nothing, in fact, is 
known about the death, much less the burial, of St. Peter. There 
was a fairly early Church tradition (Tertullian a.p. 155-202) 
that Peter and Paul were both crucified at Rome in the Neronian 
persecution of A.D. 64; but tradition is one thing and history 
another. There are grounds for putting the First Epistle of 
Peter as considerably later than 64, so that if that book was 
written by St. Peter, as there are good reasons for thinking it 
was, the crucifixion story would lapse. New discoveries estab- 
lishing new facts are always possible, but it does not seem that 
the recent excavations at St. Peter’s have done more than add 
a little plausibility to existing tradition—if, in fact, that. 

« « * * 

A great many people will regret the failure of the National 
Trust to prevent the erection of posts for overhead electricity 
lines on the Malvern Hills, particularly as litigation which it was 
undoubtedly right to initiate must have cost the Trust money 
it can ill afford. But, as Mr. J. F. W. Rathbone, the secretary 
of the Trust, has pointed out, issues of far-reaching importance 
have to be faced. The preservation of places of historic interest 
or national beauty is not an amiable whim of the Trust’s ; it is 
a statutory duty imposed on it by Act of Parliament. The 
execution of the duty obviously involves the protection of 
threatened buildings or places against some would-be despoiler 
or depredator, who in these days, according to Mr. Rathbone, 
is more often than not some Government department. To be 


aware of the origin of the threats is to be to some extent fore- 
armed. The power of public opinion in such a matter is limited, 





but at any rate Ministers should be made fully aware that the 
eye of the public is on them, and that the National Trust has 
very many friends. Tribute is paid to the helpfulness of Mr. 
Philip Noel-Baker, as Minister of Fuel and Power, where ques- 
tions of injury to amenities were concerned. Conservative 
Ministers can reasonably be called on not to fall short of the 
standard thus set. 
* * @ « 

Let’s talk of zebras. Not so very far removed, unhappily, from 
talking of graves. For it looks so far as if the zebra crossings 
had caused more accidents, some fatal, than they have averted. 
However that may be, it is quite clear that the zebras are far 
from the last word in safety devices. The reason is pretty clear, 
A driver is under no obligation to stop unless pedestrians are 
actually on the crossing, and a pedestrian is very hesitant about 
entering on the crossing in front of a car coming on at twenty 
to thirty miles an hour some half-a-dozen yards away. To break 
a stream of traffic, by stepping on to a crossing is a highly 
dangerous proceeding. But the remedy seems simple. Put a 
warning notice some twenty yards from the crossing, and require 
drivers to slow down at that point to, say, fifteen miles an hour. 
That would give the pedestrian a fair chance to get started. | 
write as (among other things) a driver who doesn’t like slowing 
down, but realises the necessity. 

* * * * 

I read the account of the Minister of Transport’s enquiry into 
the closing of piers on the Clyde with Denis Brogan’s article, 
“Doon the Water,” in a recent Spectator swinging back into 
memory. I have heard a good deal since then of the severe 
hardship the cessation of steamer-calls at Kirn, Strone and 
Kilmun imposes on residents in those waterside villages, for 
whom the steamers provided the only practicable link with 
Greenock and Glasgow. Nothing apparently can be done, for 
the Railway Executive, which owns the piers, is inexorable, and 
the Minister has only power to lay down lines of general policy, 
not interfere in the details of day-to-day working. Mr. Maclay 
could be counted on to do all that was possible, if only because 
his own constituency, Renfrew West, is near enough to the 
isolated, or about-to-be-isolated, area for repercussions of the 
general indignation to make themselves felt (quite unjustly) there. 
The Caledonian Railway may not have had much in the way 
of soul. British Railways has not enough to provide seating- 
space for a flea. 

* * * . 

The King acts in most things on the advice of his Ministers. 
When he acts on his own he is likely to be very well advised. 
Rarely was he more so than when, with the world knowing 
nothing about it, he conferred a C.B.E. on Miss Rath Draper. 
Everyone who has once seen (or, as in my case, seen many times) 
that unique artist Who, quite alone on the stage, peoples it by 
her remarkable characterisations can never forget her astonishing 
accomplishments. All of us, I suppose, have our favourites 
among her sketches—‘“ The Flower Garden” or “ The Duchess 


Opens a Bazaar,” or “ Mr. Clifford and Three Women” or “A 
Porch in Maine.” I daresay I have not got all the titles right, but 
anyone who has seen Miss Draper’s performance will know which 
JANUS. 


I mean. 
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The Italian Dunkirk 


By BRUCE RENTON 


ERHAPS the struggle between water and land on the 

Adriatic coast of Italy has its best symbol in Venice, where 

a fantastic armistice was struck long ago between man 

and Nature. One of Mussolini’s more harmless expansions was 

into the Adriatic, which, particularly north of Venice, he made 

retreat ten to twenty kilometres. Even now one can watch the 

owth of mushroom peasant communities in this area. But 

each winter the salt water seeps in on the land, and the peasants 
spend stormy nights passing sandbags to each other. 

South of Venice and Padua there has always been a mighty 
fifth column of water that flowed broad and smooth at the best 
of times ; then would suddenly launch its powerful mountain 
forces on the inhabitants of the Po Valley. Adria’s very name 
savours of a water empire ; it was the first art and commercial 
centre of the Polesine, the flat land that is locked between the 
Po and the Adige. During the course of the centuries the 
Polesani have come to regard “ the flood” in almost a religious 
sense, as the greatest tragedy that could visit their world. It is 
always in the back of their minds when there is heavy rain. Their 
religious rites are connected with this superhuman threat. There 
is the procession of the “ Black Madonna of Lendinara ” which 
is submerged in the river as a charm against the evil that is 
always hovering and so lately pounced. 

At first the rest of Italy did not realise what was happening 
in the Polesine. Messages were confused ; officials afraid of 
exaggerating. During that brief but most terrible interlude 
between the bursting of the Po’s banks at Occhiobello and 
Paviola and the arrival of help the peasants were alone in their 
struggle. The water had begun to pound against the crumbling 
walls of the villages. Along the banks of the Po and the Adige, 
as priests and fishermen saw what was about to break, the 
campane a martello, traditional alarm signals from church bel- 
fries, were sounding ; and there was the noise of a giant express- 
train in the air. 

At night the Po suddenly began to cut houses in half and 
sweep away the bellowing cattle. There was no hope for any- 
thing that lay in its path that night ; corpses of babies and cows 
tore towards the Adriatic, and a lorry with sixty refugees on 
board vanished among the yellow swirling water at Frassinelle. 
At times it seemed to the peasants that the mighty roar was far 
away, destroying something and somebody else ; then, when the 
first dawn came, they saw a silent, ubiquitous arnry of water 
springing magically across their fields, through the pores of the 
earth, till it trickled in under their doors. Soon mothers were 
clinging to trees with babies in their arms, while cool and col- 
lected but foolishly optimistic husbands hauled mattresses and 
sacks of corn on to the roof-tops. Ceilings collapsed and 
branches broke. Man and beast floated inanimate over the land 
they had tilled together. When all this was over and done, the 
world heard about it and hurried to their aid. 

Smart soldiers, American and British, rushed down with 
modern engineering equipment from Trieste. The French 
appeared, and the Red Cross from Austria. Even Yugoslavia 
offered to help, and the King of England sent his sympathy. 
Students in ludicrous “rag” hats broadcast from vans in the 
squares of Italian cities, bludgeoning the population into charity. 
Cinemas added ten lire to the price of a ticket so that every time 
the Italians went to the pictures they were being generous. Poli- 

ticians, generals and helicopters came and went. Korea and the 
Suez Canal were forgotten, and everybody but the peasants in 
the Polesine was being dramatic. 

Of the victims of the flood only the livestock made any noise. 
Huddled together on the wet banks, under sheets of tarpaulin 
and heaps of brushwood, the peasants somehow provided for 
themselves as though they expected help from nobody. They 


stared apathetically, like people from behind the Iron Curtain, 
-a sight 
Miles 


at all the new foreign faces, uniforms and equipment 
that lost its gratification by memory of what they had lost. 
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away, across the muddy water, others still toiled with logs, 
boulders and sandbags. They knew nothing of the students’ 
broadcasts in piazza, or of the messages of goodwill from the 
far corners of the globe. They only knew that if they once 
abandoned their homesteads no power on earth could or would 
restore them the slender fruits of a lifetime’s labour. 

The peasants’ struggle became nationalised. The State took 
over, and, with the aid of thousands of volunteers from the 
surrounding towns, the Italian Dunkirk got under way. Motor- 
boats, fishing-boats, lifeboats, rafts, mavy corvettes and 
amphibious tanks sped through the still-powerful currents to the 
isolated villages and houses whose existence it was so easy and 
so fatal to forget. With them went armed Italian troops, who, 
in places where the water had not yet reached a man’s neck, 
sometimes had to evacuate the obstinate peasants at the point 
of a rifle. There was also a special category among the armada 
of saviours. Already, having borrowed boats on the excuse of 
wanting to save a human life, some peasants went back in the 
hopes of finding a pig alive. 

The ancient town of Adria was sinking like Atlantis, and 
there were orders to evacuate Rovigo, where the Po had invaded 
the suburb of this city of 50,000 souls. And at Mantua, birth- 
place of Virgil, the water had crept into the courtyard of the 
palace of the Gonzaga. Rovigo had been semi-evacuated in 
1945, when the Allies started their final spring offensive. But 
now there was a sadder, more ominous atmosphere. Perhaps 
a quarter of the population had fled from the American bombs, 
aimed at the Po communications. Now nearly everybody went. 
Only an odd person lingered in a bar, listening to a loud-speaker. 
It was like Albert Camus’s Peste that had descended on the town 
—with the same sense of man’s scientific impotence in face of the 
disease. There was an air, too, of martial law that would have 
fascinated Camus, as soldiers pinned loot warnings to the walls, 
while check-posts were set up round the city and the rats came out. 

Everybody began to marshal the displaced persons of the 
Polesine into groups and give all 300,000 numbers. The distress- 
exploiting political party appeared in the guise of a Comitato 
d’Emergenza, with arm-bands and promises to solve the problem 
as nobody else in the State possibly could. The State bureau- 
cratic machinery paused a moment to suppress the organisation. 
Padua and Ferrara began to look like front-line cities again as 
bewildered peasants, who had never ventured beyond Adria, sat 
on straw in schoolrooms and tried to estimate their losses. Seven 
thousand peasants saw Milan for the first time. One of them, an 
old man on his death-bed, escaped froma sanatorium and 
doggedly caught the train back to Rovigo. 

“ Armistice on the Po” was the headline of a Venetian paper, 
and Egypt crept back on to the front page. The sun shone over 
North-East Italy, and the sky was reflected in the beautiful shim- 
mering sea that covered the fields and houses of the Po peasants. 
They saw no beauty in the scene, those who were left, but 
watched grimly from the banks with their rough cloaks wrapped 
round their necks. Near Frassinelle fifty coffins waited on carts 
for the corpses of those who had been in the lorry on the night 
that already seemed biblical in its distance and horror. Priests 
nailed crosses to fishing-boats, and preached from the lake while 
the people knelt on the banks. Back from Padua and Ferrara 
some premature refugees trekked, bedding on their backs, and 
live hens dangling from their arms. But by now the newspapers 
said little about them. 

“Whose fault was it? ”"—written by technicians—was the 
staple interest now. In Rome, of necessity, the future of the 
Polesine could only be discussed in terms of State drainage and 
maintenance grants. The individual tragedies of the 300,000 
peasants could no longer be envisaged ; the human heart was 
not capable of it. The Italian nation nodded its head critically 
or in agreement. Only the peasants had no time for the news- 
papers. They expected nothing. They would wait for the water 
to go; then they would start again. The only technical detail 
that interested them was that while, after the floods of 589 and 
1150, the water stayed for hundreds of years, nowadays it was 
only a question of weeks or months 
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They knew, by experience and by heredity, what faced them 
when the water went away, silently, centimetre by centimetre. 
Already they had a vision of the dreary stagnation, the barns 
collapsing into the mud and the awful solitude of the marsh- 
land. Not for one moment had they been fooled by all that 
bustle, the searchlights over the flood at night, the intervention 
of foreign Powers in their favour. Perhaps they were even shrewd 
enough to know that the Western world had turned to their 
tragedy with an unconscious sense of thanksgiving, to take its 
mind off a more general menace, and to show how united it could 
be in defence of its citizens, however humble. 


Open Covenants 


By the RT. HON. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 


UCH has been said in recent weeks, in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere, about the harm done by 
acrimonious international debates in the United 
Nations. Some people have drawn the conclusion that the 
publicity is wrong ; that the United Nations should exclude the 
Press and work in private. Others—Lord Beaverbrook, of 
course, among them—have drawn the conclusion that the whole 
concept of the United Nations is wrong ; that if we want peace, 
and the temperate discussions and wise decisions from which 
peace will come, we should not work through these pretentious 
and top-heavy international institutions, but should let trained 
and skilled negotiators do the work by the quiet but thorough 
and systematic methods of the old diplomacy. I confess that 
by instinct I react against such propositions. I was taught by 
Lord Cecil that “ publicity is the life-blood of the League of 
Nations ” and that international institutions are vital to stable 
peace. For many years I saw him prove it true. 
I know that in international, institutions, as in the House of 


Commons, both public debate and private discussion “ behind 


the Speaker’s chair” are frequently required. I am not attempt- 
ing here to assess the limits or the function of public debate and 
private discussion. Both must be blended to give the best results. 
1 will not argue that many mistakes have not been made, nor 
defend the _over-emphasis of Press photography and television 
in the Unifed Nations. 1 fought against both in 1946. 1 will 
not argue how far publicity leads to unbridled language or 
hinders compromise—in fact, my own experience is that, in both 
respects, debate in public is better than debate in private. I will 
simply try, in crude and simple terms, to assess the factual results 
of discussing international problems in secret and before the 
forum of world opinion. Before 1914 the old diplomacy was 
unhampered by publicity of any kind. No public, no Parliament, 
no international assembly interfered. Not many people under- 
stood our obligations to Belgium ; not even the Cabinet knew 
of the commitments we had made to France. The old diplomacy 
was in charge ; and we had the First World War. After 1935 the 
League of Nations was never used again for any serious question ; 
its debates became a tragic farce ; the old diplomacy took full 
charge of our relations with Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese ; 
it dealt with the Spanish Civil War—the Non-Intervention Con- 
ference met in private; it dealt with the Chinese, Austrian, 
Czechoslovakian, Albanian and other questions. We had the 
Second World War, which Mr. Churchill tells us could easily 
have been prevented if the League of Nations had been used. 
We have had a good deal of old diplomacy since 1945—meet- 
ings of the so-called “Council of Foreign Ministers,” held in 
private after long and careful preparation through the usual 
diplomatic channels. They had four meetings in 1945 lasting 
seven weeks ; three meetings in 1946 lasting thirteen weeks ; two 
meetings in 1947 lasting eight weeks, and other meetings since. 
Perhaps these gatherings produced some useful result, but I 
cannot recall it. Early in 1947 the Foreign Ministers agreed that 
their deputies should prepare a treaty of peace with Austria. 
The deputies first met on January 14th of that year ; up to the 
end of 1950 they had spent fifty-two weeks in conference. In 
addition, the so-called Quadripartite Commission sat in Vienna 
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on the treaty for twenty weeks in 1947. We have not yet got 
a treaty of peace with Austria. 

On March Sth, 195), Dr. Jessup, Mr. Ernest Davies, Mr 
Gromyko and Monsieur Parodi—a strong team—met in Paris 
to prepare an agenda for the Foreign Ministers. It was to se 
out the “real causes of tension” which the Ministers shoul 
discuss. After prolonged debates they agreed on varioys 
“ causes,” including, in particular, “the existing level of arma. 
ments and armed forces, and measures for the international 
control and reduction of armaments and armed forces.” By 
Mr. Gromyko would not accept this item in the agenda unless 
the Western Powers would agree that the Atlantic Pact should 
also figure as a separate item. Rather than compromise on this 
condition, the delegates broke the meeting up; it had sat for 
fourteen weeks, but could not even make a list of subjects for 
the Ministers to discuss. 

What has been accomplished during these post-war years by 
the method of public debate ? There was a conference in Paris 
in 1946 to make treaties of peace with Italy, Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. There were twenty-one delegations 
present ; representatives of other Powers expressed their views; 
the Press were admitted to the meetings ; decisions were made 
by voting. These “ innovations” were, of course, criticised by 
those who now criticise the United Nations ; it was argued that 
they must cause irritations and delay. In fact, the conference, 
which opened on July 29th, had by October 15th—that is, in 
two and a half months—drawn up treaties with all the five ex- 
enemy States. The treaties with Italy and Finland have been 
an important contribution to the recovery of Europe. 

At its first meeting in 1946 Persia appealed to the Security 
Council for help in getting Russia to evacuate its troops from 
Persian soil. Mr. Vyshinsky tried to get the Council not to put 
the question on its agenda ; then, with help from others, he tried 
to get it settled in secret session. Ernest Bevin insisted that it 
should be dealt with in public debate ; no one who was present 
at the meetings im London and New York, as I was, can doubt 
that it was his insistence that saved Persia from becoming a 
satellite State. By the same methods the Security Council got a 
settlement of the very difficult dispute which arose between 
France and Syria and the Lebanon. It secured a settlement, after 
dangerous fighting had begun, between Indonésia and the Nether- 
lands. It settled the question of the Berlin blockade after the 
old diplomacy had failed for months to do so. 

The Council’s share in saving Greece from conquest by the 
Communists was less direct ; but it was the Council’s public 
debates, and the sending of a United Nations Commission to 
report on the aggressive attacks across the borders of Northern 
Greece, which induced the United States Government to give 
military and economic aid to Greece and Turkey. Without that 
aid Greek independence would inevitably have been destroyed. 
Palestine has been a tragic story, and it is not ended yet. Some 
people think that if the United Nations High Commissioner, 
Count Bernadotte, had not been murdered he would have got a 
just and speedy peace. In any case, things would have been far 
worse if the United Nations had not been in charge. 

When I went to New York in January, 1948, to represent the 
United Kingdom in the Security Council’s discussions on 
Kashmir, a major war between India and Pakistan seemed almost 
certain. I have no doubt whatever that the Security Council's 
public debates helped very powerfully to avert that\danger ; they 
secured a cease-fire in the Kashmir fighting, which has been 
faithfully observed ; they secured agreement on the principle of 
a plebiscite, and the plebiscite, though long delayed, may yet 
be held. 

The General Assembly now meeting in Paris has, by public 
debate, just induced the Russians to agree to disarmament dis- 
cussions ; Russia abandoned her condition about the Atlantic 
Pact on which, in private, Mr.-Gromyko insisted all through the 
summer months. Mr. Acheson has three times said that, in his 
belief, these disarmament discussions may be “a turning-point 
in history.” 

These are onjy a few illustrations from a long record of 
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practical achievements which the Assembly and the Security 
Council have to their credit. There have been failures, of course ; 
but no one who reads the Secretary-General’s annual reports 
can doubt that they have accomplished much more than is 
generally believed. So has the Economic and Social Council, 
whose programme of technical assistance to undeveloped 
countries is of major and growing importance. U.N.R.R-A.’s 
work was supremely successful ; it worked vy public debate. So 
do the International Labour Organisation, the World Health 
Organisation and the other specialised agencies whose record of 
practical results is already very creditable. 

Everyone, of course, must regret the acrimony which Russia 
ad her satellites have imported into the proceedings of the 
United Nations. It has done great harm. An irresponsible 
Opposition can gravely damage the prestige of the House of 
Commons, and can much impede its work. But we do not, there- 
fore, abandon government by public parliamentary debate. 

Russia has prevented the rapid progress to stable peace for 
which we hoped in 1945. Has she been helped in her disruptive 
policy by the public debates of the United Nations ? Certainly 
not. The exact opposite is true. Those debates have solidified 
the fifty other nations who want peace, and who now consistently 
vote together in the Assembly. N.A.T.O. is broadening out into 
the most powerful instrument of collective security against 
aggression which the world has ever known. But neither Canada 
nor the United States could have signed the Atlantic Pact unless 
it had first been a signatory of the Charter. The United States 
Government is now dseply pledged to military action to resist 
aggression in every continent where it is threatened. That is only 
true because there has been a revolution in American thinking 
in the last six years. That revolution has been brought about 
by the public debates of the United Nations. 


Grounded Air-Marshal 


By S. D. BAILEY 


HERE was something rather magnificent about the way 
Air-Marshal Chang suddenly appeared from behind a 
boulder and held up his hand. He looked like the parody 


of a Ruritanian general in opéra bouffe. He wore a faded Boy 
Scout hat, large horn-rimmed spectacles, check shirt and bow tie, 
a three-quarter-length fur coat, riding-breeches and Wellington 
boots; he carried a brief-case and a large golfing umbrella. His 
face, by contrast, was that of an eighteenth-century maiden by 
Gainsborough. 

After discovering my honourable name, my honourable age, 
my honourable country and my honourable destination, Air- 
Marshal Chang requested a lift to the Front. As I brought my 
lorry to a standstill, I had reflected that the battle of wits I was 
about to have with a high-ranking Chinese officer was all Bob’s 
fault. Bob had insisted that I should have a quick look at the 
Front before leaving for home. To Bob a Front was essentially 
something to look at, a spectacle to be enjoyed, a source of enter- 
tainment. It was not that he was lacking in humanity. He knew 
that a Front was a place where soldiers battled, and as a doctor 
he did what he could to patch them up. But he dramatised 
life, and, when the war was over and there were no Fronts left 
he left China for good. ? 

I am not really lazy by nature, but the trip struck me as rather 
MRile. There were plenty of useful things a foreigner could do 
in China, but six weeks on the road in order to spend a day 
or sO examining a Front seemed rather a waste of time. This 
particular Front was not, linearly speaking, a great distance away. 
In the days when petrol was plentiful the journey would have 
been a matter of days only, but since the Japanese had captured 
the Burma oil-wells, the lorries on the Burma Road had taken to 
local fuels, and Bob wanted me to try out a lorry recently con- 
verted to run on charcoal. 

lt was just outside Kunming that we encountered Air-Marshal 
Chang. We had completed the seemingly endless formalities 
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at the checking-station, and had started with a burst of com- 
parative speed in the hope of escaping the hundreds of potential 
“ yellow fish ” (hitch-hikers) who lined the road. But there was 
something arresting about Air-Marshal Chang’s dramatic and 
sudden appearance. We had a strict rule against picking up 
hitch-hikers, but it suddenly came to me that this was the sort 
of stupid regulation made by an introvert at headquarters who 
had never met a colourful Air-Marshal on the Burma Road. [I 
assured Chang that we would be honoured if he would grace us 
with his presence for the next few weeks. I apologised for the 
fact that such a high-ranking officer would have to travel in such 
discomfort. 

For three days the Air-Marshal and I exchange formal 
pleasantries. We discussed, in the courteous language for which 
Chinese is so obviously designed, the war, the harvest, even the 
weather. He congratulated me on the speed of my lorry; I 
congratulated him on the uniqueness of his uniform. Hoe 
muttered deprecatingly that it was a most unworthy uniform for 
such a magnificent lorry. 

By the fourth day Chang felt he knew me well enough to 
mingle veracity with courtesy. With elaborate persiflage he 
suggested that we were not making sufficiently rapid progress, 
We had, he pointed out, covered only 500 kilometres. The lorry 
was, indeed, beautiful to look at, comfortable to travel in, a 
delight to listen to. He could not desire more entertaining 
companions. But if the speed of travel could be increased by a 
suitable gift, Air-Marshal Chang would be honoured to be the 
humble instrument of such a transaction. He had, he added, an 
official allowance for just such contingencies. 


Now charcoal is a fuel which is not conducive to rapid pro- 
gress. It is, rather, an unhelpful, intractable fuel. Lorries 
designed to run on petrol seem to resent the complicated 
adaptation which is necessary if they are to be powered by char- 
coal. Our lorry had been a particularly stubborn vehicle, even 
in its petrol-driven days. The horn only worked when we took 
a sharp left-hand bend, and the headlights dimmed temporarily 
when the brake went on. My affection for this particular vehicle 
dated from that sultry December day in 1941 when I had driven 
it from the quayside at Rangoon to ouf go-down by the lake. 

We had, in fact, been making reasonably good progress, and 
I assured Air-Marshal Chang that a present from General Stilwell 
himself would not increase our rate of progress. Chang grew 
more visibly impatient as the journey progressed, and by the 
tenth day he was a bundle of nerves. It is a popular Western 
belief that the Chinese are a calm, impassive race. The Chinese 
can undoubtedly be more polite than any other people on earth. 
But equally, when the defences are down, the Chinese flourish 
their emotions for all to see. At first Air-Marshal Chang was 
angry with himself because his impatience was so obvious. Then 
he tried to conceal his anxiety by a constant flow of nervous 
conversation. He told me all about his upbringing in Shansi, his 
schooldays at Taiyuanfu, his university life in Peiping. After 
he had graduated he had become a party worker. The Revolu- 
tion of 1911 found him in Japan. He returned to China, and 
almost at once was given a Government appointment. He told 
me of his marriage to the slender Yuehling and of the death of 
their only child. He had joined the Chinese Diplomatic Service, 
and had spent ten unhappy years in various South American 
capitals. In 1933 he had returned to China at the request of 
the Government, and had been posted to the newly created 
Chinese Air Force. His diligence and loyalty had received public 
recognition when Madame Chiang herself had conferred on him 
the Riband of the Azure Cloud (second class). Now he was on 
an important, secret and—he implied—dangerous mission. 

The last few days of our journey were uneventful, and we 
arrived at the Front safely and on time. The small American 
group at the near-by airfield threw a party for us on the second 
evening. The Americans had evidently decided to live Chinese 
style, and since my previous visit had acquired a local cook, a 
tribeswoman whom they called Mrs. McGinty. It was during 
the pretentious Chinese meal that I accidentally discovered the 
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purpose of Chang’s mission. Mrs. McGinty had just brought in 
what, from her manner, I guessed was the piéce de résistance 
of the meal—chrysanthemum flowers fried in batter. A youthful 
G.I. was telling me about his mother in Denver, Colorado, and 
I found it difficult to concentrate on Chang’s whispered and 
animated conversation with the American colonel. But the 
gist of the conversation seemed to be that, in spite of ten years 
in the Chinese Air Force, Chang had never actually been up 
in an aeroplane. An American plane was expected with supplres 
from India, and Air-Marshal Chang had ffavelled for more than 
a fortnight in the hope that he might be taken for a short fly 
round. The American colonel agreed to Chang’s plaintive 
request. 

I woke up next day feeling ill. Apparently I was not the only 
one afflicted, for Chang was moaning piteously. The plane 
came and went, and we remained abed. Mrs. McGinty got the 
sack when it turned out that she had fried the chrysanthemums 
in varnish. 


The Dummy 


By WALLACE TANNER 

HE island was other-worldly in its Mediterranean beauty. 

To the shades of its palms and its umbrella pines flocked 

the tired, successful poets of Western Europe. There they 
recreated Yeats’s poem, to the faintest rustle of the still blue 
water on the lonely yellow beaches. They persuaded fishermen 
to leave their primitive, faded pink stone boxes, within a pebble’s 
throw from the sea, and they moved in themselves, to become 
exotic summer hermits, cut off from the strife and tension that 
divided the mid-century world. They lived on octopus, cala- 
maries and squids, caught and cooked by the bare-footed natives. 
They sat alone, by lamplight after they had gasped at the dying 
sun, and, having spurned the fame that was theirs at home, they 
wrote the century’s epitaph and the elegies of the Western world. 
Between poems they propelled their bronzed bodies through the 
Juminous crystal of the sea, and sought other worlds beneath 
the rocks. 

It was chiefly because of this literary fame that the island had 
acquired that the American film-company chose it to shoot a 
film. They chose it on the map before they had even seen it. 
They chose it because of snippets in the gossip columns about 
famous people in the art-world who were hiding-out there, 
making their last stand for civilisation. The film company 
arrived in an unusual manner. One morning, from their golden 
beach, the inhabitants could see streaks of foam on the horizon 
and fountains of snow spray, which later identified themselves as 
five army landing-craft and two torpedo-boats respectively. 

Pantellaria and Malta had gone up in smoke during the war. 
But a plane had never been seen over this island, and till now 
been invaded. A crowd began to gather at the 


it had never 
Porto, a glorious horseshoe harbour, with tropical greenery and 
lemons growing right to the edge of the water. The fishermen, 


who had spread out their enormous brown nets along the sand, 
called their wives out to watch the American landing. 
of course, knew by then that it was the film 
company arriving. They had been expecting it for some time. 
The natives were looking forward to it. The men were anxious 
to be extras. The girls wanted to get close to the leading man 
and touch his hem. -They were not yet used to film stars in 
Pe flesh. Till recently all the stars had gone to Capri; then 
Capri had got so crowded that the famous ‘people had begun to 
fee! they were not getting sufficient attention and had come to this 
island. For many years, the natives said, Capri had ruthlessly 
exploited this island, buying up the wine from the poor peasants 
and rebottling it as “ Vino di Capri.” That was why they were 
so glad to be “ liberated ” by the film company. Capri had been 


Everybody, 


liberated as far back as 1920, when here they were struggling to 
live on the fish and the untamed hills. 


The island was like a 
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girl who, having ull now submitted to the beauty of an eld 
sister, suddenly looks in the mirror and decides to oust her. Anj 
here, charging in splendour across the water, came her firy 
eligible suitor—the army landing-craft of the American filp 
company. 

One by one the craft anchored at the Molo. The first crates 
to be unloaded contained coca-cola, the flag under which aj 
good Americans advance across the world. The natives wep 
very impressed, much more impressed than if the landing-craf 
had unloaded guns. As a matter of fact they did unload guns 
later, but the initial effect was not obliterated. The natives had 
already been subdued by the coca-cola. 

The director disembarked a little later, when the beachhead 
had been consolidated, that is when a gay little carriage, with 
feather in the horse’s mane, had been ‘procured to take him toh 
the hotel. The director was tall and imposing, with horn-rimmed 
glasses and a bright blue summer suit. He had the reputation 
of being something of an ascetic. The first thing he asked fo 
when he got to the hotel was a glass of tomato juice. His nex 
step was to get in touch with New York by telephone, then hay 
a radio transmitting-set jnstalled. Nobody had ever called Ney 
York before from the island. There was a great flap at th 
telephone exchange. It took the operators a whole day to calml 
down and start putting local calls through again. , 

The film revolved round a North Korean girl, who, like the 
well-known Red [Indian girl, so fell in love with the square-jawed 
lank American that she gave her life to save him from th 
vengeance of her own people. The Americans fell back, ther 
went forward again. But the girl had been executed by thd 
Communists. The leading man placed a farewell kiss on thd 
cold, oriental cheeks that had been flown out from the Chines 
quarter of San Francisco, and walked through the blazing village 
with grim determination on his lips. He caught up with his 
platoon, and spoke to nobody, for in his heart he knew he would 
die that day. And die he did, at the price of a hundred Chinamen. 

The trouble with the leading man was that he did not know 
how to die. He was a wonderful actor. He could kneel in Korean 
temples, and be as wistful as could be; he could make blunt 
love, and bottle his grief up incredibly behind pursed lips. But 
he did not know how to die. 

They ‘had got to the end of the film. The inhabitants had all 
dressed themselves up as North Koreans, slanted their eyebrows, 
and were as happy as larks. It had been a gay summer, even if 
the landscape had been oddly jarred by groups of tin-helmeted 
G.I.’s swigging coca-cola on the beach, and artillery pieces hauled 
through the luxurious greenery on the hills where nobody had 
ever bothered to go before. They were going to have a farewell 
cast party. All that was holding them up was the fact that the 
leading man did not know how to die. 

The director was patient at first. That morning he had told 
New York that they were all through, packing up and going 
home. He had with great difficulty, installed all the cameras on 
the top of a savage, green rock-strewn hill for the death scene, 
Seven times they tried it; then the directar said they would 
try again the next day. The leading man got annoyed. He could 
die as well as anybody else. Why the sudden fuss? He had 
died hundreds of times before and never a complaint. Why 
had they taken him on in the first place if they had thought 
did not know how to die? Scrap the whole film for all he 

He wouldn’t miss it. 














cared. 
It was just that the director had artistic scruples, or somethifig 
He said that the whole film would be ruined if the leading maa 
did not die exactly as he wanted him to. In his death, in the 
facial expression and the way he fell, lay the whole message of the 
film. The director got quite exalted about “y matter. One could 
see that behind the camouflage of coca-cola, tomato juice, slici 
talk and calls to New York, this man was at heart a true Amefi 
can and determined to put his ideals across to the public. “ This 
is not just any war film,” he said. “ This is something differen 
something we have got to take seriously. This time the publi 
expects more. Our boys are dying out there ” his void 
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trailed off. The cast looked at him as if he had gone mad. It 
was not like him. 

In the end the director got so upset that he changed the whole 
scene, so that the death could be filmed from a distance, and 
a dummy used. Perhaps it would be better that way, without 
gory details. Just the receding camera, at sunset, and the dummy 
blown over the edge of the cliff, outlined against the crimson 
sky a second, then tumbling into the still Korean Ocean, or 
whatever sea they had in that part of the world. 

So the film was finished and the cast party thrown to coincide 
with a festa that the population was celebrating. All the hangers- 
on turned out in full regalia: the poets who had left their 
countries to be alone, and had put an odd helping word in the 
script here and there, at fabulous fees ; the rich tourists who had 
come over to meet the stars ; and the fashion-expert who had 
dressed the North Koreans. Rockets whizzed over the hill where 
the last scene had been shot. The box-like houses of the Porto 
were igtermittently lit up by the bursting fireworks, while on the 
hotel terrace, the cast sang, and toasted the dying summer. Only 
the director and the leading lady from San Francisco were not 
there in spirit. She had realised that she was not going to be a 
great star, and that she did not really like film people. The 
director had heard a few days before that his son had been 
posted to Korea 

One member of the cast was missing. At the foot of the cliffs, 
half in the water, with strangely sneering face, sprawled the 
dummy. It recalled a poem by Wilfred Owen: the line about the 
smile on a boy’s murdered mouth. 


Gower Street and All That 


By WILSON HARRIS 


AVING long held that both history and geography 
should, like another most laudable practice, begin near 
home, I have of late been investigating, not very pro- 

foundly, the past of the locality in which for a considerable 
number of years I have worked and had my being—in a word, 
Gower Street ; in another word, Number 99. 

First as to “all that,” by which I mean the rectangle, or 
quadrilateral, bounded by Tottenham Court Road on the west, 
Euston Road on the north, Woburn and Tavistock Places on 
the east and Great Russell Street on the south. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century—a couple of hundred years ago—these 
thoroughfares enclosed only green fields, part of Lamb’s Conduit 
Fields, for Great Russell Street represented London’s northern- 
most extension at that point (it had gone a little further north 
on east and west). Great Russell Street itself was occupied for 
all its length by two great houses, Bedford House on the east 
and Montague House, taken over for the new British Museum 
in 1753 and pulled down to make room for the present Museum 
buildings in the eighteen-twenties. The Duke of Bedford was 
one of the two great ducal landlords who divided most of the 
area between them, and left their imprint in the names which 
various squares and streets still bear—in the south, the Bedford 
domain, Russell, Tavistock, Woburn, Endsleigh and others ; in 
the north-west, where the chief landlord was the Duke of Grafton, 
Euston, Fitzroy (the family name) and Warren. 

Tottenham Court Road has had a varied history. It ran from 
St. Giles’ in the Fields up to Hampstead and on to Barnet and 
the north. The scene of Hogarth’s well-known picture, “ The 
March of the Guards to Finchley ” (in 1745), was what is now 
the cross-roads at the junction of Tottenham Court, Hampstead 
and Euston Roads, with what was then, and is still, the ‘ Adam 
and Eve’ on one side and what was then, and is not still, the 
* King’s Head’ on the other. These hostelries were well into the 
country, for the octagonal Whitefield’s Tabernacle, which when 
it took shape was the northernmost building in Tottenham Court 
Road, was not constructed till 1756. From its adjacent grave- 
yard a healthy body-snatching industry was carried on, in 
a sellers’ market. To the north of it after that date, 
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and a little to the south of it before that date, all that 
existed was a road, bordered by hawthorn hedges, running 
through fields. But to the south there was one other building 
of some note. On the spot where the Scala Theatre now stands 
was a playhouse which during a history of a hundred and thirty 
years bore many names. It began as Pasquali’s Concert Hall, 
but soon blossomed into a fashionable theatre, at one time the 
Queen’s, at one time the Prince of Wales’, with a royal box 
for George II1 and Queen Charlotte. Ellen Terry played 
Portia there in 1875, and the Squire Bancrofts popularised it 
a decade later. Whitefield’s itself shed no aura of sanctity over 
the vicinity. All too close to it were booths and an amphitheatre 
devoted mainly to prize-fighting, and at different places on the 
road at different dates Tottenham Fair and Gooseberry Fair 
mixed the reputable and the disreputable in such proportions 
that the latter more commonly predominated. 

And so north to the ‘ Adam and Eve.’ There was nothing at 
all disreputable about that rural retreat, where decent citizens 
used to repair and eat fruit and cream, eased down by relatively 
innocuous beverages, on Sunday afternoons. But across the way, 
predecessor of the *‘ King’s Head’ already mentioned, stood once 
an earlier and far more historic building—Tothele Manor, which 
carries us at once right back to Domesday Book. (It also, inci- 
dentally, carries us forward, for, Tothele becoming corrupted to 
Tottenhall and later to Tottenham, and Manor being replaced 
by Court, the road running south from it got its name ready- 
made.) Tothele was one of the four manors into which the 
parish of St. Pancras was divided, and in the eleventh century— 
Domesday Book date—it supported four villeins, three cottars 
or bondars (cultivators rather less tightly bound) and provided 
pannage for 150 swine. In Elizabeth’s reign the Queen’s chief 
cook, Daniel Clarke, held the manor, which was throughout a 
prebend of St. Paul’s. 

East from the ‘Adam and Eve’ ran The New Road from 
Paddington to Islington, following, as regards that portion of it, 
the line of the present Euston and Pentonville Roads, after 
which the City Road took it on to the Bank. The road was 
built in the seventeen-fifties with the backing of the Duke of 
Grafton, against the opposition of the Duke of Bedford, who 
thought the clouds of dust raised by traffic would spoil the 
hitherto unimpeded view of the Hampstead heights from his 
mansion in Great Russell Street. But the road was needed to 
relieve the pressure on the Oxford Road, to the south, of the 
herds and flocks driven from the west for London’s sustenance. 
So constructed it was, and along it in 1829 drove the first known 
omnibus, Mr. Shillibeer’s, plying from the ‘* Yorkshire Stingo’ 
in Paddington to the Bank for a modest shilling. But a shilling 
would buy more in those days, and took more earning. Some 
attempt, incidentally, was made here to avoid the worst kind 
of ribbon-development, in a provision that any houses built along 
the new road must be separated from it by gardens fifty feet 
long. Signs of them are still there. 

Of the Duke of Bedford’s New Road, which connected the 
Paddington and Islington New Road, at the point where St. 
Pancras Church now stands, with Great Russell Street, not much 
need be said, except that it completes the quadrilateral. The 
Duke of Bedford regarded it as a private road when first con- 
structed, and it appears to have been little used. The space 
inside the quadrilateral was developed only gradually. Behind 
Montague House the Field of Forty Steps was one of the 
favourite resorts of duellists, and further north, near the site 
of the University College of today, the Toxophilite Society had 
its butts, and there the arrows long flew till the advance of the 
builder, in 1805, drove the archers to a new home further west. 

Much of the area in the rectangle was filled with squares. The 
principal single thoroughfare was Gower Street, running north 
from the Oxford Road to the Paddington and Islington New 
Road. It claims no great antiquity, the south part of it dating 
little further back than 1800, with the northern extension con- 
structed later still. It was mainly residential, and in some of the 
gardens grapes and nectarines ripened in the open air. Lord 
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Eldon lived at No. 42, and at different dates Sir Samuel Romilly 
was at No. 54, Charles Dickens at No. 4, Charles Darwin (on his 
marriage to Emma Wedgwood) at No. 100, Sir John Millais at 
No. 83, Sir Edward Poynter at No. 106. Altogether a highly 
genteel, not to say cultured, locality. 

Of public buildings the earliest was an Independent chapel, 
now absorbed in Messrs. Maple’s premises, but with its facade 
still plainly visible, founded in 1820 by a breakaway faction from 
the Rev. William Huntington’s chapel in Great Titchfield Street. 
But far more important, just across the road, is University 
College, founded in 1826 (University College Hospital came some 
ten years later) by Lord Brougham, Jeremy Bentham and others, 
to provide a university education for students who, not being 
members of the Church of England, had no entry to Oxford 
or Cambridge. Extending southward, the college obliterated 
the house where Richard Trevithick worked out his plans for 
the first steam locomotive to carry passengers (not on rails) and 
gave it its trials in the fields behind. A bronze plaque now 
commemorates this. 

But the hub and centre of Gower Street is, of course, No. 99, 
of which (except as regards recent years) there is, deplorably 
enough, little that is not discreditable to relate. For it was here, 
no more than half a century ago, that an adventuress of the worst 
type, who claimed to be the daughter of Lola Montez and the 
mad King Ludwig of Bavaria, took rooms and started a ‘ “College 
of Life and Occult Sciences,” which later developed into the 
“Order of the Golden Dawn,” as cover for practices of which 
a current journal remarked (most disappointingly) that “the 
details are too revolting to relate”—this in the very room in 
which today Spectator leaders are written and Janus pens pain- 
fully his pedestrian paragraphs. The lady, known (not on her 
merits) as Angel Anna, had been many times married, mostly 
in the United States, but by a convenient coincidence, or not, 
she was usually widowed within about a year. But at No. 99 she 
overstepped too many limits, and after a trial at Old Bailey, in 
which Sir Edward Carson, among other counsel, figured, she dis- 
appeared (in December, 1901) from public gaze for seven years, 
and after that period, from history—returning, it was assumed, to 
the United States, there to be reduced to an anonymous ingredient 
in that unique melting-pot. 

Who, after this, will call Gower Street a dull thoroughfare ? 


Voix Céleste 


By CHRISTOPHER DRIVER (Christ Church, 


‘6 R. GENTLECACKETT,” cooed the minister over 
the telephone, “ has arthritis in his fingers. Could 
you ?” I forbore from commenting that such 

was the impression he had been giving for some time, and replied 

that if he, the minister, didn’t mind brickbats in the vestry and 
schisms in the choir, I should be delighted to play the organ for 
he - Service on Sunday. Rather fun, I thought innocently. 


Oxford.) 


t 

I had long been critical of Mr. Gentlecackett’s methods, not, I 
hoped now, too openly. It was my theory that it should not be 
vecessary, in order to play a note on the pedals, to trample a 


few adjacent semitones for good measure—the musical equiva- 
as it were, of blanket-bombing. I had my own ideas on 
the speed at which hymns, and especially carols, should move 
hen sung by a small and inexpert congregation, and I fear they 
are not Mr. Gentlecackett’s. I looked forward to playing as 
luntaries something of a more aristocratic pedigree than his 
al repertoire—nineteenth-century operetta with a soupcon of 
Moody and Sankey, waltzes and marches which, as though 


pologising for the dance rhythm which they had not quite lost, 






e nar ‘with a heavy hand and a suitably sacred melancholy 
Plainly the first step was to introduce myself to the organ 

k cally as Boanerges. Not — ng ever to have to play 
I had in the past av ded its acquaintance. It had, I knew 
truck terror and desp yndency into the t of more than one 
Arrogantly I had disnii ssed this as their « 1 
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incompetence. But after a quarter of an hour's experiment ] 
was marking Mr. Gentlecackett up to gamma minus. For §& 
Cecilia it might have been a novelty, in the Ark a sensation. Byt 
to the more critical modern ear it fell far short of standard, 
There was a considerable time-lag, differing slightly in each case, 
between the playing of a note on great, swell or pedal and the 
answering yawn from a gilded pipe in the dim recesses of the 






















































gallery. Some stops were unuseable ; others, I knew from bitter 
experience, were occasionally used. Its voces were inhumanae, to 
and the tuba sounded, in its upper register, like a tubercular fr 
sheep, and in its lower like a man blowing his nose. Man's da 
unconquerable mind, however, produced a more or less docile inc 
combination, and I adjourned the meeting. 2 
Friday evening choir-practice at Olney Street follows a certain be 


etiquette. At 8 p.m. the church, invariably unheated on these § ob 
occasions, is empty. At 8.5 the organist arrives. By 8.10 one Pe 
or two garrulous sopranos trip in, take off their coats, selecta Bj; 


battered hymn-book, and start talking about each other’s children § ap 
and the current price of biscuits. We are always glad to see on 
Mr. Gentlecackett taking an intelligent interest in this discussion § wi 
At 8.15 it occurs to someone that her last bus home leaves at thi 
9.30, and she suggests to the company at large that perhaps we evi 
might get started. Mr. Gentlecackett ambles obediently to his co 
place, and we settle down to “ While shepherds watched ” or, if the 
in season, “ From Olivet to Calvary.” ex: 

Tradition was broken on Friday by starting at 8.10, as soon tha 
as a quorum was achieved, with a carol no one had ever head Bn, 
of. The elder basses looked puzzled, the younger ones cynical, cat 
and Mrs. Clackson rebellious. This I expected. Indeed, I started ens 
with an unfamiliar piece of music chiefly so that she would not ® gp; 
be able to announce firmly that “ Mr. Gentlecackett never took vh 
it like that.” I had, of course, got my reply ready, but I thought det 


it better for the sake of peace that my words should remain, as mi 


it were, unwinged. a li 
“Tt’s by Vaughan Williams,” I said. Th 
“ Oh,” said Mrs. Clackson. “ He’s still alive, isn’t he ?” tra 
“Yes,” I said. We 
She digested this for a moment. Then: Dr 
“We've never sung any modern music before.” Re 


Murmurs, presumably ‘of sympathy, from other members of jn t 
the choir. 
“Well,” I said brightly, “it will be a change from ‘The 7 
Lost Chord.’” birt 
I did not expect the bitter feeling behind this remark to be ton 
appreciated. “The Lost Chord” was—is—one of the choir's It | 
show-pieces. But I was unprepared for Mrs. Clackson’s come: abs 
back. live 
‘Yes, that’s nice, too,” she said ; and went on to give usaf». 
‘rendition ” of the opening phrase in her booming contralto. § ;4. 
She stopped and looked round for applause. She was still wait- 





We 
ing when I seized the moment of silence and, disregarding af... 
frigid glare from Mrs. Clackson, suggested that we should get on § 44 


We got on, and arrived at the end of the programme without® ,. 
many more awkward moments. Admittedly one or two women# j,i 
said that they had never been so insulted in their lives, but this® ,, . 
was not unusual, even when Mr. Gentlecackett was presiding, § ,., 
and they generally decided a few minutes later to forget it tel 

[he imported tenor laughed a little ostentatiously when § 


once. . 

‘ . “ . 2 on ; mal 
the altos came in a semitone sharp in “ Nowell, Nowell,” but} pos 
Mrs. Clackson is nothing if not a good sport on these occasions, § ¢),. 
and believes in passing over her little mishaps with mirth and® ,. | 


jollity. . 
Vit) pen 





‘That angel,” she said, beaming with Sunday-schod® coy 
honhomie, “came down a bit flat, didn’t he?” We gigglec® 7, 
sycophantically and carried on. B for 

At 9.15 we dispersed into the brumous darkness. I hearé® 4. 
Mrs. Clackson telling one of her admirers that she supposed 18 o¢ ¢ 

uld be all right on the night. It was. Providence andj , 

gitis visited her on Saturday 9 Yy 
tage on this issue: Inland and Overseas Iid.; Canada (Can: aoe inter 
Magazine Pest) 1d. B too; 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


SUPPOSE that, if one wishes to make a success of life, it is 
necessary to string the bow of ambition with the single gut 
of concentration. People who have two or three strings 
to their bow are apt to become absent-minded, and may forget 
from time to time that it is their business for every hour of the 
day to push and pull. Yet I have observed that the single-string 
individuals, although often most successful, although frequently 
becoming knights or baronets, may, by their. very concentration, 
be exposed to sudden defeat. Their will-power hardens into 
obstinaty, and great calamities may assail them, as happened to 
Pentheus as well as to Woodrow Wilson. On the other hand, if 
it be the full and coloured life that one desires, and not the 
apparatus of power and fame, then the larger number of strings 
one can have in reserve the better will one be enabled to cope 
with the vicissitudes of fortune. It might be averred that, in 
this most competitive world, it is necessary to be taut-minded, 
even narrow-minded, if material success is to be won ; and that 
conversely, if happiness be the aim of one’s philosophy, then 
the butterfly rather than the weevil should be taken as an 
example. I remember being told by a wise and happy old man 
that one of his secrets had been to read for at least half-an-hour 
in every day some book that had no connection with his political 
career, no connection with the studies on which he was also 
engaged, no connection with the purely literary pursuits of his 
spare hours. When I feel myself to be seriously overworked, 
when a slight giddiness of time-pressure assails me, I rush to 
detective novels. But in the ordinary conditions of my tread- 
mill life 1 am always accompanied, in bus or underground, by 
a little green or red book from the valuable library of Dr. Loeb. 
There are, I suppose, some five hundred of these handy little 
translations, and when I read them as the bus lumbers on towards 
Westminster or Fleet Street I forget all about the Politburo, 
Dr. Malik, His Excellency Salah-ed-Din, Mr. Malan, the Inland 
Revenue, and the desecration of Berkeley Square. I am away 
jn the dust and chatter of Athens or of Rome 
*x * * x 
The food and drink with which we are wont to celebrate the 
irthday of Our Lord induce, about December 28th, when this 
tonic article will appear, a sense of lassitude, even of remorse. 
It is on that Friday that we begin to formulate the rules of 
abstinence that will render the year 1952 a turning-point in our 
lives. I suggest to those who consider that each new year should 
be marked by the surrender of something pleasurable the bright 
idea that virtue would be equally served if on January Ist, 1952, 
we all decided to add to our 1951 habits a new nice habit, such 
as taking a little book around with us and reading bits of it at 
odd moments. The book selected must have nothing whatsoever 
to do with our own profession or occupations ; it must be as 
incidental, as haphazard, as the moments at which we are able 
to read it ; above all, it must be so detached from current worries 
as to transport us in space and time. It must be easily pocketable 
and not demand too much attention. We should use as a book- 
mark, since this will constantly be required, an agreeable picture 
postcard, one that either illustrates the better works of God, 
such as a group of iris stylosa, or the better works of man, such 
as Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. We should have a 
pencil ready in order to mark the passages that strike us, and to 
compose on the fly-leaf a personal index for future reference. 
Thus equipped it matters not to us whether the moments we find 
for such reading are intermittent. Back the little book slips into 


the pocket as we climb the escalator out into the mist and rattle 
of the Tottenham Court Road. 
* * * a 
You will be asking what type of book I recommend for such 
intermittent reading. Clearly, it must not be one that demands 
too great intensity of attention or one that, in reviewers’ parlance, 
It should not be a continuous 


we are “unable to put down.” 


narrative or story, since, if constantly interrupted in our reading, 
we are apt to forget what happened before and to confuse the 
characters. Poetry, especially modern poetry,.is excellent for the 
purpose, since it is immaterial to remember the preceding 
passages, and the book can be opened at any page and enjoyment 
result. Diaries and journals should offer the ideal material for 
such snatched moments, since they are themselves intermittent ; 
the trouble is, however, that they are so seldom published in 
pocketable form. Boswell’s books are almost perfect for the 
purpose, and can or could be obtained in the Everyman Library ; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Emerson are not to be recom- 
mended, since they invite slumber ; Amiel and Novalis are not 
to be recommended since they invite gloom ; travel books ars 
too long and heavy ; biographies can only seldom be obtained 
in the small shape desired. If my suggestion for a New Year’s 
resolution for 1952 be adopted by any reader, I advise him to 
visit some well-stocked bookshop armed with the book-tokens 
presented to him by his family, and to ask for the shelf con- 
taining the “ World’s Classics” series. These books, legible 
though they be, could almost slip into a waistcoat pocket. They 
are the ideal size and weight for books to be read during bus 
journeys or in the Underground. And they cover a wide range. 
* * . * 

During the last few months I have been accompanied in all 
my ways by Plutarch, who, as Shakespeare knew, is the cheeriest 
of all companions. There are eleven little volumes of the Lives 
in the Loeb edition and six volumes of the Moralia which are 
almost equal fun. What I enjoy so much about Plutarch is that 
he indulges in no nonsense about dialectical materialism or deter- 
minism ; events are decided by the intelligence or valour of 
individuals. It is easy to skip his tiresome comparisons between 
the characters of his heroes ; easy to forgive the evident fact that 
events are over-simplified and virtues and vices pictured as over 
life-size. But what a relief it is to get away from scientific history, 
with all its fuss about strains and responses, with all its depressing 
insistence upon hidden economic tides, and to return to a world 
in which live men and women hold the centre of the stage, dis- 
playing their stylised virtues, as it were, in pantomime or masque. 
One of the many charming things about Plutarch is his amazing 
zest. “I began the writing of my ‘ Lives,’” he confesses in the 
introduction to his Timoleon, “for the sake of others, but I find 
that I am continuing the work and delighting in it now for my 
own sake also, using history as a mirror and endeavouring in a 
manner to fashion and adorn my life in conformity with the 
virtues therein depicted.” I am aware that this didactic attitude 
and purpose is reprehensible in a biographer, who should not 
seek to teach or preach. But how Plutarch revelled in the moral 
maxims with which he celebrates virtue rewarded, or vice bring- 
ing retribution in its train. “Oh! Oh!” he exclaims with 
Sophocles, “ Pheu! Pheu! What greater joy than this can be 
obtained! ” Then back he swings into some dramatic story, 
whether it be Alcibiades chasing his quail in the Assembly, or 
Lucullus routing Tigranes as the dust rose between the river and 
the plain. 

* * * . 

The exacting standards set by Plutarch in the matter of 
austerity and courage might depress us when travelling in the 
Underground, were it not that his ridiculous gullibility restores 
our self-est eem. He really did believe that Numa held frequent 
personal interviews with Jupiter ; that Crassus ought to have 
retired into private life when his small son stumbled on the 
steps of the Temple of Juno ; thas Cassius ought to have aban- 
doned all idea of murdering Caesar from the moment when his 
lictor handed him his wreath the wrong way up; that it was a 
fatal sign if bees settled on the standard, or if the arm of any 
officer suddenly broke out in a perspiration of oil of roses. Yes, 
Plutarch is the best of all incidental companions. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“Indian Summer.” By Peter Watling. (Criterion.) 


THERE is a certain emptiness about this play. We are aware of 
dexterity, and sometimes of perception, but the characters, though 
drawn with assurance, remain obstinately uninteresting. Sam 
Hartley, the central figure, is a failure both in his married life and 
in his profession. He works for a film company as a sort of 
script-scout, going to first nights and reporting on the cinematic 
possibilities of plays. Irked by the knowledge that he is worthy of 
better things, he treats both his wife and his employers with scant 
consideration. His downfall comes when, in order to escort his 
pretty sister-in-law to a party (given, to make things worse, by a 
Venezuelan lady), he leaves a dull play without waiting to see the 
Jast act, thereby missing a major (and in my experience rather 
unusual) theatrical event. This causes him to decide to rejoin the 
army, in which he served with great distinction during the war (in 
Burma, I need hardly say. In the theatre it is almost axiomatic that 
all maladjusted ex-soldiers fought in Burma), and, although he turns 
out to be too old’ for the infantry, and consequently gets drunk, 
we are meant, I think, to deduce from the final curtain that he 
re-embarks upon a military career. 

Sam, though likeable, is shallow and ill-mannered and really 
rather a tiresome man: he is played, on a becoming note of 
apology, by Mr. Robert Flemyng. Miss Jane Baxter acts very loyally 
and skilfully the unrewarding part of his understanding wife, and 
Miss Betty Ann Davies is good as her frivolous sister. Their mother, 
who mourns querulously for Quetta and deplores—far too frequently 

the rigours of the Welfare State, is played vigorously by Miss 
Margaret Halstan, and Miss Nora Nicholson draws with touching 
precision a sketch of a mouse-like old spinster. But the performance 
I liked best was Mr. Clive Morton's; his part—that of a staunch, 
stupid regular soldier—was not very subtly conceived, but it was 
when he was on the stage that this promising but disappointing play 
most nearly came to life. PETER FLEMING. 


(Leicester Square.)——“ Never 
(Rialto.)}——* Only the Valiant.” 
(Odeon.) 


“Mr. Denning Drives North.” 
Take No for an Answer.” 
(Warner. )}——“* Elopement.” 


DirecteD by Mr. Anthony Kimmins and starring Mr. John Mills 
and Miss Phyllis Calvert, Mr. Denning Drives North, though osten- 
sibly a serious drama about a man who accidentally kills his 
daughter's unsavoury suitor, is unintentionally so humorous that 
one can but regret that Mr. Kimmins did not accentuate its 
absurdities and turn it into a comedy. Not even Mr. Mills, pelting 
through the gamut of human emotions, can surmount the barriers 
of an inimitably trite script. Miss Calvert, flabbergasted, makes 
no attempt to do so, and whether confronted with murder or a 
cocktail-shaker maintains the air of one who has: been pole-axed. 
Not only does the film fail psychologically, technically and 
dramatically, but it is also curiously amoral; for Mr. Milis, having 
very recklessly pushed Mr. Herbert Lom’s body into a ditch, escapes 
all vexations save for a few nightmares. Even these, when the 
case is finally closed, evaporate, and he becomes a bright and bonny 
aeroplane-designer again. The dumping of bodies, however 
accidentally corpsed, on the Great North Road should surely be 
discouraged, and in films at any rate one has the right to expect 
the outing of truth, and, the payment in more than mental stress for 
an act which, if it is not a crime, is a great great pity. 
7 * . * 

Mr. Paul Gallico’s charming story of the little Italian boy who 
goes to see the Pope in order to get permission to take his sick 
donkey Violetta to visit St. Francis’s tomb in Assisi has been made, 
visually speaking, into a most attractive film. I say visually because 
the dialogue, which is in English, is as barren of unessentials as 
the Gobi desert, leaving the camera to find flowerings where it can 
and to nourish them as best it may. It is considerably helped in 
its task by the natural beauties Of Assisi and Rome, by the complex 
and satisfying designs of one and the familiar glories of the other, 
and it knows well how to make these effective, setting its tiny hero, 
a sturdy pleasant little boy called Vittorio Manunta, like a micro- 
scopic dot between huge pillars and beneath soaring ceilings. Pro- 
duced by Mr. Anthony Havelock-Allan, directed by Messrs. Maurice 


Cloche and Ralph Smart and acted by a polyglot cast, the film 
flows sweetly as far as the eye is concerned, only the spoken word 
damming its course and turning it aside from a direct route to the 
heart. 

* . * * 

In Only the Valiant it takes far too long for the relieving cavalry 
to rescue Mr. Gregory Peck from an Apache-invested fort, but 
that is because the soldiers he picked with such care to accompany 
him on a dangerous mission all detest him for having swopped 
places with a lieutenant in some former enterprise—the lieutenant 
having died unpleasantly. Mr. Peck has to prove that he is not 
as bad as he seems—he disdains, of course, to tell them he was 
only obeying his colonel’s orders—and it all takes time. This jg 


a very good picture of its kind, tough, dramatic and nicely nerve. 
racking, and it is admirably acted by the ever-unsmiling Mr. Peck, 
by Mr. Ward Bond, who seems to have assumed the braggart’s 
mantle of Mr. Wallace Beery, and by Messrs. Lon Chaney, Neville 
Brand and Gig Young. 
* 


* * * 


As for Mr. Clifton Webb, he is fast losing any pretensions to 
being a comic. In Elopement he mixes his arrogance, which has 
now become definitely aggravating, with bathos, and the result is 
not remotely amusing. The film mostly takes place in cars, Miss 
Ann Francis and Mr. William Lundigan eloping in one, and their 
parents plus one dreadful. child and a comatose Mr. Reginald 
Gardiner pursuing them in another. The motion of the cars 
accelerates the already active symptoms of nausea. More need 
not be said. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 


SEVERAL Of Hindemith’s post-war works have been heard in London 
recently, but it is only now that his Piano Concerto of 1945 has 
been publicly performed in this country, by Mewton-Wood at one 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s regular Tuesday subscrip- 
tion concérts. Its attractiveness, a quality that is scarcely to be 
found in most of Hindemith’s music, should help it make up quickly 
for lost time. In it Hindemith has for once relaxed, allowing him- 
self to be charming, witty and light-hearted—not, of course, in 
quite the way of music’s natural charmers, the French, but in a 
thoroughly Hindemithian way that makes it all the more refreshing. 
Both the outer movements seem famly-loosely constructed, and 
there is a hint of jazz in them; the first seems at one point about 
to break into a “blues.” The middle movement is still more 
enchanting, lightly scored, with a delicate and varied instrumental 
colouring in the orchestra that Hindemith has usually sternly 
shunned, and a feeling for certain constituents of sound with which 
he, in common with many earnest composers, has never greatly 
concerned himself. The piano-writing shows similar characteristics. 
It has a subtlety and airiness of texture, and a kind of ornamental 
elegance that one had come to consider foreign to Hindemith’s 
outlook. It gives the impression that for once he has written not 
only for the sake of the tonal argument, of harmony, counterpoint 
and instrumental figuration, but also with some thought for 
admittedly less important, but not therefore despicable, elements of 
musical sound. 

Well-sounding writing can, however, easily become a cover for 
feeble musical thought or argument, and ornamentation a substitute 
for genuine melodic invention. This is what has happened in the 
other new work of the week, Robert Crawford’s Piano Sonata No. 2, 
a bravura piece dazzlingly played by Joyce Riddell in an excellent 
and adventurous recital of mainly modern music at Wigmore Hall 
last week. Crawford, who is known for a string quartet chosen 
by the International Society of Contemporary Music for their annual 
festival held earlier this year at Frankfurt, and for some effective 
Bagatelles for piano, here seems to have fallen completely under 
the spell of Rawsthorne. The writing is very clear and brilliant, 
mostly in two parts or octaves, and the figuration is quick and 
inventive. The music is, on the surface, “tonal” in character, but 
it is so fluid in key as virtually to have none. The predominant 
consonance of such harmony as there is, the constantly changing 
thirds and sixths in ever-fluctuating false relation, make a fascinating 
and effective sequence of sounds, but harmonically they add up to 
nothing. A single two-note chord is necessarily ambiguous, but 
with a succession of them a composer can make quite clear the 
harmonic implication that he attaches to them. Here the ambiguity 
is deliberately exploited, and. the listener can only conclude, if 
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charitable, that. the composer's own harmonic conceptions are 
equally vague and half-formed, or, if uncharitable, that he is trying 
to cheat listeners. into looking for a meaning whére there could be 
two but is in fact none. As Mr. Crawford is young and talented, 
it may be hoped that he will quickly see that there is no future in 
this facile kind of “ writing” without music. It is like poetry, for 
sound’s sake alone, with all the verbs in the infinitive. 
COLIN Mason. 


Christmas Questions 


Below are printed the answers to the Christmas Questions pub- 
lished in the Spectator of December 21st. 


1, a. Calcobar (“ Iskander” by J.-E. Flecker). b. “In the High- 
lands, in the country places” (R. L. Stevenson). c. In the Woods of 
Westermain (Meredith). d. At Madingley (“Grantchester” by 
Rupert Brooke). e. In “the mysterious city of Bikaneer” (Kim, 
Kipling). f. On Whitehall Gate (“ The Armada,” Macaulay). 

2. a. Snowdrop. b. Baldness. c. Chinese Lantern. d. Punning. 
e. Common Cold. f. Glow-worm. g. Flamboyant. h. Spinal 
curvature. i. Star of Bethlehem. j. Laziness. 

3. a. Rolls-Royce. The only perfect square in the motor era is 
1936, the square of 44. The only English car rated at 44 h.p. was 
the 40/50 Rolls-Royce, still being made in 1936. b. 533 (200 are 
divisible by 5; 333 are divisible by 3; 66 are divisible by both 5 
and 3; 1000 —(200+ 333 —66)—533. c. 48 years. 16 and 64 are 
the only possible numbers. d. 9 to 2. In whatever place Sir Galahad 
sits, Sir Lancelot can occupy one of nine not next to him, and one 
of two next to him. e. 745. (31 x24 plus 1). The clocks were put 
back, and therefore there was an extra hour, f. The game is 
Rugby Football. The series represents the number of ways in which 
1, 2, 3, etc., points can be scored. It is assumed that 3 points can 
be scored by (1) a try, (2) a dropped goal, (3) a penalty goal, (4) a 
goal from a mark. The series continues as follows: 10, 35, 4, 20, 57. 

4. a. Haydn, Symphony No. 55 in E Flat. b. Carl Nielson, 
Symphony No. 4. c. Schubert, Piano Quartet, Op. 114. d. Purcell, 
Sonata No. 9 in F ma. e. Mendelssohn, Symphony No. 3. f. Dvorak, 
String Quartet in F ma., Op. 96. g. Tschaikovsky, Symphony 
No. 3. 

5. a. Dolmen—a cromiech. Dolman—a cloak or cape. 
b. Nocturn—a former division of the psalter; see notice at the 
beginning of the Book of Common Prayer. Nocturne—a piege of 
music suggesting night. 
traditional. Ballade—a poem of one or more triplets of 7- or 8-line 
stanzas each ending with a refrain, and envoy. d. Aryan—original 
Indo-European language, or supposed race of men descended from 
speakers of that tongue. Arian—follower of the heretical doctrine 
of Arius (4th Cent. A.D.). e, Victoria—light open four-wheeled 
carriage. Victorine—a fur tippet fastened at the neck and having 
two loose ends hanging down. f. Solipsism—the doctrine that a 
man can know nothing outside himself. Solecism—a flagrant 
offence against grammar, idiom or etiquette ; from Soli, an Athenian 
colony in Cilicia, whose inhabitants were supposed to be prone to 
such errors. 

6. a. They give their names to the six Heralds. b. Counties 
Palatine. c. Their Bishops always have seats in the House of Lords. 
d. Their chief magistrates (Lord Mayor or Lord Provost) are 
entitled to the prefix “ Right Honourable.” 

7. a. Dixon. (The Mason and Dixon line divided the Slave 
and Free States in America.) b. Fogg. (Pickwick Papers.) c. James, 
(Gilbert and Sullivan, - Patience.) d. Rice. (Victorian novelist 

(Famous Notts opening batsmen.) 
f. Brown. (First airmen to cross the Atlantic.) Bowser. (Manu- 
acturers of butter-scotch.) h. Collard. (Piano. manufacturers.) 
i. Brady. (Authors of metrical version of the Psalms.) j. Lyle. 
Sugar.) k. His Dinah. (Popular song.) 

8. a. Robert Lowe. b. Disraeli. c. William Pitt. d. The Duke 
of Wellington. e. Winston Churchill. f. Jesse Collings. 

. a... . the murmuring pines and the hemlocks (Longfellow, 
Evangeline”). b. ... Pindus, Padus, Eurus, Achivi. (Gender rhymes, 
IKennedy’s Latin Primer.) c.... or the pencil or something of 
someone. (J. K. Stephen, “The Literary and Scientific Society.”) 
.... the strong-winged music of Homer? (Tennyson.). e. . . . 
ecubans sub tegmine fagi. (Vergil, Eclogue I, i.) f. ...They are 

arried and gone to New Zealand. (Clough, “ Bothie of Tober-na- 
uolich.”) 

10. a. The basis of chewing-gum. b. Parched barley-meal, 
paten in China and Tibet. c. “ The stuff they feed fools on.” (Peter 


c. Ballad—a simple song or poem, usually _ 
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Simple, Captain Marryat.) d. The bark of a South American tree, 
used in. tanning. e. Supposed dead men, resuscitated and made to 
work by magic in Haiti. f. Camels. (Kipling, Barrack Room 
Ballads.) g. Koreans. (American army slang.) h. French Moroccan 
troops. i. A troll monster. (Ibsen, Peer Gynt.) j. Round tents 
used by Mongols. 

11. a. Michael Finsbury, in The Wrong Box, by R. L. Stevenson. 
b. Mark Twain. “The dictionary says that a carbuncle is a jewel.” 
c. Charteris, in The Philanderer, by Bernard Shaw. d. Galsworthy, 
The Forsyte Saga. e. Shakespeare, Sonnet No. 94. f. Hon. Ernest 
Woolley, in The Admirable Crichton, by J. M. Barrie. g. T. S. Eliot, 
“The Hollow Men.” 

12. a. Billiards. b. Cycling. c. Wrestling. d. Rugby Football. 
e. Golf. f. Channel-swimming. g. Skating. h. Chess. 

13. a. King of Hamath. b. King of Assyria. c. Nephew of 
Abraham. d. The man who, with Aaron, held up Moses’ hands 
during the battle with Amalek. e. Son of Ham. f. Father of 
Joshua.. g. Father-in-law of Esau. h. Angel of the bottomless pit, 
in Revelations. i. Father of Caleb. 

14. a. Henry Irving. b. Blondin. c. Mirabeau. d. Lord John 
Russell. e.. Winston Churchill. f. Addington. g. Lord Panmure. 
h. Lord Allenby. 

15. a. Aberdour. (“ Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.”) b. Bablock- 
hithe. (“ The Scholar Gipsy,” Matthew Arnold.) c. Namancos... 
Bayona. (“ Lycidas,” Milton.) d. Sunium. (“ The Isles of Greece,” 
Byron.) e. Coventry. (“ Godiva,” Tennyson.) f. Uricon. (“A 
Shropshire Lad,” A. E. Housman.) g. Gunfleet Sands. (“ L’Envoi,” 
Kipling.) h. Tmolus. (“ Hymn of Pan,” Shelley.) 

16. a. In the “debateable land,” a district outside the juris- 
diction of England and Scotland till it was divided between them in 
1552. b. Among the satellites of Uranus. c. At Lahore. (The 
“Wonder House” or Museum. Kim.) d. In South or Central 
Africa. A name for “ Kitchen Kaffir,” a vernacular derived from 
Bantu. e. Boston. “ The home of the bean and the cod, Where the 
Lowells talk to the Cabots And the Cabots talk only to God.” 
f. “ All these you find at Terre’s tavern In that one dish of bouille- 
baisse.” (Thackeray.) 

17. a. Chopin. (Said by Schumann.) b. Haydn. (Said by Ingres.) 
c. Beethoven. (A voice from the gallery.) d. Berlioz. (Conversa- 
tion with a friend.) e. Stravinsky. (At the first performance of 
Sacré de Printemps in Paris. Said by the Countess de P.) f. Wagner. 
(Said by Nietzsche.) g. Elgar. (Said by himself.) 





“Che Spectator,” December 27th, 1851 


By the death of Turner, not the English school alone, but art 


generally, loses one of its most remarkable professors. The 
gap which was felt last season at the Academy in the absence 
of this great painter from its walls, now that death has cut 
off all hope that it would be supplied by himself, is scarcely 
likely to be filled, within the present generation at least, even 
in an approximate degree. . 

The incongruity of system which seems at first to characterize 
Turner's works will long furnish a theme for the analysis, the 
discussion, and the antagonistic conclusions of critics. From 
the laborious precision of his earliest efforts, through the 
variety, amplitude, and mastery of resource, visible in his 
mature works, to the confounding novelties of his last period, 
the track is long and arduous, and the clue to unity-of purpose, 
or sometimes to intelligible motive of any kind, seems all but 
to elude the grasp. Of these later works, several, we cannot 
hesitate to say, were utter, unmitigated mistakes; a portion 
were conceptions of the broadest and intensest insight; the 
majority, we think, gorgeous visions, abstractions of some 
great truth in nature, the essence of a scene, the idealism of its 
idea. Of this method of treatment they are truly wonderful 
specimens—examples of a boldness and singleness cf thought 
unprecedented. . . 

The ruling quality stamped by Turner on the long series of 
his works is comprehension. Brilliancy and fervour of imagin- 
ation, and breadth of observation, are indeed conspicuous ; but 
these are only modes of that vivid penetration with which he 
entered into the secrets of Nature. In many of his works there 
is an air almost of intuition. He sometimes misunderstood 
Nature—construed her in hyperbole and distortion ; but he 
scarcely ever failed to catch a portion of her meaning. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 95 
Report by R. J. P. Hewison 

A prize of £5 was offered for a macaronic New Year carol. 

Spenser is sometimes called the poet’s poet; this proved to be 
a competitor's competition. The select entry included almost all 
the old hands, and few others. Perhaps that is why the rules were 
better observed than usual. Only three carols had to be disqualified 
as being in one language throughout: one, by Walter Percival, was 
all in Latin, but that made it no more macaronic ; and his trouble 
in providing a highly calligraphic musical setting did not offset some 
false quantities in his verses. There was only one Christmas carol, 
and that was very macaronic indeed, being in English, French and 
Italian. 

Latin, very naturally, was the most favoured second language. 
French came next. P. I. Price was the only competitor to offer 
Greek (with Latin) but his versification was shaky. Among the 
languages not offered were High and Low Dutch, Spanish and (I am 
glad to say) Esperanto, Volapuk and Doublespeak. 

There are two schools of macaronics—the sandwich, in which the 
second language is incorporated by whole lines ; and the trifle, in 
which the two elements are fully integrated. The latter, as giving 
more scope for fun, was the more popular. Allan M. Laing, for 
instance, began rumbustiously with: 

“ Sing hey, sing ho, with vox cum roarum: 
New Year’s here with jink et jorum: 
Sursum corda, hic hoc horum, 
Vita brevis est.” 
Guy Innes opened well with: 
“Roll out the barrel! Up, Jenkins, and carol, 
Et, tout ce qu'il y a de plus chic, 
Faites fanfarronade en votre gladdest apparel 
Whether McIntosh, Ponsonby-Jones or O'Farrell, 
Ecossais, o& Cockney ou Mick ! ” 
but the rest was rather less easy and accomplished. 


In the sandwich mode, H. A. C, Evans composed a nice thumping 
drinking song, beginning: 
“Sing we now in rousing chorus 
Haec est anni novitas. 
Floor the sconces set before us, 
Nam in vino suavitas.” 
which made good use of the strong trochaic tread of mediaeval 
Latin stressed verse. 
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The first prize, of £2, goes to C. P. Driver for a charming pigg 
in the traditional carol manner which combined genuine feelin 
with respect for the rules. ‘Second, prizes of £1 10s. each 
J. A. C. Morrison for a good strong essay in the integrated-cum, 
dog style, and to L. B. Walsh Atkins, the idgeduitas of whose seconj 
stanza more than atoned for the weakness of line five of his firy 


FIRST PRIZE 


(C. P. Driver) 


Pure as virgin is the year, 
Clothed in white the days appear, 


As on earth the snow is laid, 
Virginis memoria, 

May the new-born year be made 
Tua, Jesu, gloria. 


Let the bare but hopeful bough 
Death and Resurrection show ; 


May its sap awake, and may 
Laus perennis arborum 
Reach on every New Year's Day 
Virginen et Puerum., 

Come then, Everyman, and sing 
Deo Dei Filio, 

Who is our immortal king : 
Sit nobis praesidio. 


SECOND PRIZES 

(J. A. C. MorRtson) 
O lectores Spectatoris, 
Novus annus at your door is. 
May it felix be to you, 
Annus mille nine five two. 
Novus annus salutandus, 
Also, bachelors, saltandus : 
Leap year ‘tis, when maidens woo, 
Annus mille nine five two. 
Now all sorrows forgetentur, 
Let a dark man primus enter, 
Hogmanemus cum risu, 
Annus mille nine five two. 
Eja, lads and pretty lasses, 
Ter cheerentes, raise your glasses, 
Nunc bibendum bumpero, 
New Year nineteen fifty two. 


(L. B. WatsH ATKINS) 


Hail to thee, O Year that’s New 
Lude lude sing cuccoo— 

Scilicet when spring is come— 
Ludum ludum sing cuccum. 

In the meantime, O, no mo 

Ave (hail) or nix (or snow). 
Valetudinario 

Ludo ludo* sing cucco. 

Year that’s Dew, O hail to thee! 
Bludi bludi sig cucci. 

Codab habeo id dose : 

Fludos fludos sig cuccos., 

Coala brevis, dod sub worub ; 
Dought to eat is id the forub 
Save a sball his cockalorub. 
Dabd’ id obde. Sig cuccorub. 

* Valetudinario ludo ludo : 1 am not feeling very well again—thanij 
goodness for the N.H.S. Besides the weather, there is the pernovennia 
question whether I can continue to afford a manservant. Meanwhile 
divert myself and my children with a simple game of skill and hazaw 
I have just lost twopence. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 98 
Set by Ronald Lambton 


It is deplorable that in this modern age there should be occupa 
tions still lacking the dignity of corporate status. A prize of £5 
which may be divided, is offered for a Motto (in English) for fou 
of the following groups : Rodent Operatives ; Tic-Tac Men; Gossi 
Columnists; Income-tax Consultants; Beauty Queens; Beac 
Inspectors; Atomic Research-Workers; Barrow Boys; Publi 
Relations Officers ; Social Surveyors ; Housewives. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Streef 
London, W.C.1,. in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must 
received not later than January 9th. Results will be published i 
the Spectator of January 18th. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


BETWEEN the Wycombe-Oxford road and Abingdon occurs a slightly 
elevated belt of Open corn-country overlooked by the twin mounds of 
Whittenham Clumps or, as the Celts called them, the Paps of Sinodun. 
This breezy plateau of long views is still old-fashioned enough to do 
without the combine-harvester and so to build corn-ricks. a charm- 
ing survival of regional custom, these ricks in the main conform to a 
single architectural design: they are round and steeply conical, not 
rectangular and gabled with a r1oof-ridge. 


Corn-Dollies 


Just outside Stadhampton in this area I saw three of these ricks in 
line, and each of them was crowned at the apex with a corn-dolly in 
the shape of a straw cross that swung round in the wind, This heartening 
emblem of a traditional mystique very deep in time has become of the 
utmost rarity in England, though twenty years ago I used to see them 
here and there in Gloucestershire and the Western Midlands. They 
took almost as great a diversity of form as of name—neck, mell, dolly, 
cock, crown, kern-baby, &c.—and were most consummately woven of 
strands of straw, often decorated with ribbons like the one, made in 
Essex, that I have over my mantelpiece. The cruciform dolly is one 
of the most unusual forms, possibly because of the pagan ancestry of 
this votive symbol. In Hone’s Everyday Book (1801) are descriptions_) 
of the elaborate rituals attending the cutting of the last sheaf from which — 
the dolly was always made. Without doubt this sheaf was once the 
embodiment of the corn-goddess, the local Demeter, and the dolly was 
a variant of the fertility figurines of the mother goddess which go back 
to the statuette in oolite limestone of the so-called Venus of Willendorf 
belonging to the upper Aurignacian culture of 250 centuries ago. 


A Winter Waxwing 

Paying a visit to Frilford Heath, five miles west of Oxford, I was just 
too late to see a waxwing, a rare and sporadic winter visitor, so named 
from the curious knobs tipping the shafts of the secondary feathers and 
like red sealing-wax. I have little doubt that the bird in my hostess’s 
wild garden really was a waxwing, for she is a keen bird-watcher and 
described the bird as thrush-size, and buffish brown in colour (I should 
have said Homer's “ wine-dark” brown). She,noticed the white bar 
crossing the smoky wings ; but what the more inclined me to accept her 
identification was the conspicuity of the yellow streak along the outer 
fringe of the primaries. The chestnut crest she did not observe, but it 
is often flattened against the head and neck. Moreover, the natural 
environment‘ of the bird—the pine-woods of Northern Europe and 
America—is more or less reproduced in minature along -the Frilford 
Heath upland of open sandy waste, where pines and not deciduous trees 
flourish. Waxwings are undoubtedly harbingers of severe weather, for 
it alone is responsible for driving them westward out of their north-to- 
south migration, and the cold weather, coming from the east, follows 
at their heels. The waxwing “invasion” of 1946-47 certainly prog- 
nosticated sub-Arctic weather conditions more reliably than did the 
B.B.C. The Frilford Heath waxwing, if it was one, appeared at the 
beginning of the early December spell of sharp frost and wolfish wind. 


In the Garden 

One thing nobody in the country can help noticing about our con- 
temporary civilisation; not the fields but the roads that pass through 
them are of primary importance to it. It is vehicular, not agrarian ; the 
produce itself matters far less than its transport, and the further it 
travels the better. Consequently, the fields may be full of weeds and 
half-starved, but the roads will be in apple-pic order, Field labourers 
must be vastly outnumbered by roadmen. Well, at certain times the 
roadmen burn the bushes of the neglected hedges encroaching on the 
road-side but never on the field-side. That is the time to sally forth 
when the coast is clear with a wheelbarrow, and before the winds disperse 
it collect the organic potash for the garden. There is nothing like this 
precious wood-ash for putting a bloom on the fruit and a glow on the 
flowers. 

Many gardens, large or small, possess orchards or shrubberies in grass. 
How often are they reseeded, as they should be for the health of grass, 
fruit and shrubs? Here is a good mixture for about a quarter of an 
acre: —2 Ibs. Meadow Fescue, 6 Ibs. Perennial Rye Grass, 4 lb. Rough- 
stalked Meadow Grass, 1} lbs. Timothy Grass, 4 Ib. Broad Red Clover, 
1 lb. Wild White Clover, 4 lb. Chicory, $ Ib. Sainfoin, } Ib. Burnet, ¢ Ib. 
Yarrow. The last four items are of great value to explore the subsoil 
for minerals and the invaluable “trace” elements. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


The offer of special Gift Subscriptions to the SPECTATOR remains 
open until the end of 1951. If, therefore, you wish to give any of 
your friends who are not already readers a New Year’s present, there 
are still a few days in which to do it. 


You could not give your friends a better start to a year which is 
going to be a critical one for all of us. You, as a reader of the 
SPECTATOR, know how essential the paper is if you are to form a sound 
and considered opinion on world events. No doubt you feel, as we 
do, that the influence the SPECTATOR can exert towards clear thinking 
and intel@gent decision is more necessary now than ever before. 
Our first reason for making this special offer is that we shall be 
performing a useful service at a critical time. But there are plenty 
of other reasons why your friends will be grateful to you for giving 
them a chance to see the SPECTATOR regularly. They will get 
really informative book reviews ; news of the theatre, cinema, music 
and ballet by the strongest team of critics of any paper ; competitions, 
and all the other features that go to make the SPECTATOR the best 
of the weeklies. 


The offer is that readers of the SPECTATOR have the privilege of 
nominating those of their friends who do not already buy the paper, 
to receive the SPECTATOR for six months at the greatly reduced cost 
of 7s. 6d. (the normal subscription rate is 17s. 6d. for six months), 
There is no limit to the number of friends nominated and the paper 
will be forwarded to any address in the world. 


To the Publisher, THe SPECTATOR, LTp., 
99 Gower STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 





-I accept your New Year’s Offer and enclose { $ 
<cunumvnasix-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:— 


















Will you please enter Gift Subscriptions to the following, none of whom, 
to my knowledge, purchases the SPECTATOR regularly:— 

















| 





For those who wish to give a year’s subscription and take advantage of the 
gift offer the total cost is 25s. 





H. J. MASSINGHAM. 





(A letter with full particulars will suffice.) 
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LETTERS TO 


No Orchids 


Sir.—There is one point of view ‘in the controversy over air fares that 
will not have come into Professor D. W. Brogan’s purview of the 
subject, and, indeed, does not seem to have occurred to anybody else. 
There is a now not inconsiderable number of travellers abroad who use 
the aeroplane to bail themselves out of difficult situations caused by 
H.M. currency regulations in the far corners of the world. Arriving, as 
I did the other day, in Algiers from the other side of the Sahara, with a 
very inconsiderable number of torn Algerian notes of small denomina- 
tion in my pocket, after a day sustained by pea-nuts and white wine, 
I was glad to get into the plane to Paris knowing that I should not have 
to disburse a penny until I stepped out into the fog-filled gloom cf 
Kensington High Street. And I cannot but feel that the amount to be 
saved by the withdrawal of free meals must be negligible. Outward 
bound I can have an excellent meal between Calais and Paris on the 
Golden Arrow which costs me about a pound. I cannot believe, in 
complete agreement with Professor Brogan, that anything I have eaten 
on the plane is worth more than ten shillings. But my point is that 
the man who arrives in Algiers with no money—currency ‘we call it 
today—after a diet of mint tea among the Tuaregs, is glad enough to 
eat his free ham and cheese 8,000 feet above Clermont Ferrand.—Yours 
faithfully, C. Wrey GARDINER. 
The Grey Walls Press, 7 Crown Passage, Pail Mall, S.W.1. 


What Education Costs 

Sik,—When our youngsters were at school (some twenty years ago in 
the case of the youngest) they made costumes for their plays with such 
assistance as they could get from teachers or parents, and begged or 
borrowed the rest. But we seem to have changed all that. I heard the 
other day of an L.C.C. school, in a middle-class district of London, where 
the production of a Shakespearean play was decided upon. Did pupils and 
staff combine to provide the dresses? Not at all. These were hired 
from a West-end firm of theatrical costumiers. The play was duly 
produced, and, although many of the audience came in large motor-cars 
and mink coats, the result was a substantial loss, which will be met by the 
ratepapers through the L.C.C. and by the taxpayers through the Ministry 
of Education. It was the same school which, having two matches with 
schools on the other side of London—to which tubes and buses were 
available in abundance—hired two buses for the conveyance of the teams. 
The fact that both matches had to be cancelled will make little difference 
to the sum which will fall on ratepayers and taxpayers as aforesaid. 

Trifles? Yes, but trifles mount up. I see that in Scotland an Educa- 
tion Officer has ordered the closing of a country school because to reach 
it the children had to walk one mile up a rough country road. The 
Education Authority has provided motor transport to a school three or 
four miles away. But the mothers concerned have refused to let their 
children use it, and they are now threatened with prosecution for non- 
Yours faithfully, FATHER OF Four. 


English Books in Canada 


Sir.—I contend that English publishers and their agents in Toronto are 
charging too much in Canada for books printed in England. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. sell Smart’s The Origin of the Earth for 12s. 6d. in 
England and $2.75 in Toropto. At the current rate of exchange of $3.00 
to the £1 (and the pound is even a bit lower than this) $2.75 in Canada 
equals 18s. 4d. in England—an increase of nearly 6s. Also Chambers 
sells Chambers’ Sixty Logarithm Tables for 12s. 6d. in England, and when 
1 ordered a copy here I was met with a price of $3.25, which is the 
equivalent of £1 Is. 8d. 

No one could object to paying something for postage and packing, 
but I contend that increases like the above are rapacious. I am told 
by my bookseller that the Canadian prices are agreed on by the 
English publishers and their Toronto agents, and I am afraid this will 
not promote the sale of English books.—Yours truly, 

Department of Physics, University of Toronto. JOHN SATTERLY. 


Punctuation and Thought 
Sir.—* If you cannot punctuate you cannot think.” Archbishop Temple’s 
dictum, quoted by Janus, is interesting. Had his Grace been addressing 
an audience of clergy he might well have added, “ And you may seriously 
mislead your people in their thinking.” For example, when the Lord's 
Prayer is used in public, there is almost always a sense~destroying pause 
after the fourth word of “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” This pause certainly obscures, aad may even 


attendance. 
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entirely prevent, our realisation of the truly awe-full implication which 

our Lord so specifically and deliberately emphasised by adding: “ For if 

ye forgive not men their trespasses neither will your Father forgive your 

trespasses.”—Yours truly, R. E. Jamison. 
Ballymore, Rostrevor, Co. Down. 


Basic English 

Sir,—As the headmaster of a large Indian secondary school, where the 
teaching of basic English has recently been introduced, with results that 
have been commended in the official inspection report, I regret very 
much that Janus is prepared to dismiss the system on such obviously 
trumped-up evidence as the translation of the “ Blood, toil, tears and 
sweat” passage in Mr. Churchill’s famous speech. No one with any 
competence in basic English, whether an Englishman or a foreigner, could 
possibly propose such a rendering except as a joke. 

If the Minister of Education looks into the affairs of the Basic English 
Foundation, as he suggests—and I hope that she will—I am sure she will 
find that it is doing more, in co-operation with the Orthological Institute, 
to improve the teaching of English as a foreign language than any other 
institution in this country—Yours faithfully, M. J. SARGUNAM. 

26 Woburn Square, W.C.1. 


American Slang 


Sir,—Many will be amused by Mr. H. A. C. Evans's praiseworthy and 
prizeworthy rendering of current and obsolescent American slang in 
Competition No, 92. But, in the interests of underworld philology, and 
of slang as “ the illegitimate sister of poetry,” it may be pointed out that 
“ caboose” does not primarily mean “gaol”: it is very rarely used in 
that sense. Perhaps Mr. Evans has confused it with “ calaboose,” from 
Spanish “calabosa” (dungeon). This in the Southern and Western 
States is a local synonym for “ prison.” “ Caboose,” on American rail- 


roads, is the car used on freight and construction trains for workmen 
or train-crew. Nautically employed, it is the term for the cook’s galley, 
(Perhaps the character quoted by Mr. Evans had been “ railroaded ” or’ 


“taken for a ride”!) “Kisser” is English and Australian rather than 

American slang. “ Hoodlums”™ is not what Mr. D. R. Peddy, the com- 

petition-setter, calls “ BrooklYnesque”; the term originated in San 

Francisco.—Yours faithfully, Guy INNEs. 
7A Drayton Court, Drayton Gardens, S.W.10. 


Apples for Market , 


Sirn,—I was interested to read the letters on this subject. I know it is 
only natural that the housewife will buy the good clean fruit, even if it is 
imported, and refuse the windfalls which will not keep. I knew the 
orchards of Kent twenty-five years ago, and they then produced the 
most wonderful fruit, which was all properly graded ; no foreign fruit 
could possibly compete with it. Today, alas! what has happened to 
the British grower ? He does not seem to take any more interest in his 
fruit. He permits inexperienced pickers to damage the fruit by rough 
picking, or by throwing the ladder roughly. on to the trees and knocking 
all the fruit off. Also a lot of the growers do not bother to prune their 
trees, which then become too thick for careful picking. It seems that 
today all the growers want to do is to tak@ in the money and not to lay 
any out for improvement. If there are any good growers left they will 
agree with me that you cannot produce good fruit if you do not lay 
any money out for maintenance. I have come back from the Colonies 
after a period of twenty-five years, and I have been very disappointed 
to see how neglected the Kent orchards are. 

In order to improve production I would like to suggest that the 
Ministry of Agriculture should give more grants to the Y.M.C.A. to 
put up some more hostels for farm-workers, so that they can be fed 
and housed properly. Then the farmer will be able to get plenty of 
help.—Yours sincerely, L A. SUTHERLAND. 

Newfield Fleet, Hants. 


Burke and Hare 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson writes “ when Burke and Hare were hanged.” 
Hare was not hanged ; he turned King’s evidence and was released, living 
for many years. Long after, a mob on one occasion discovered his 
identity, and threw him into a lime-pit whereby he lost his sight. My 
father (1835-1904) has told me of secing Hare, an.old blind man, selling 
laces in the gutter at the corner of Wellington Street unknown to any 
but my father’s jouraalist informant.—Yours faithfully, 
79 Maitland Court, W.2. J. M. Smncrarm. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


A Humanist on Prehistory 


Prelude to History. By Adrian Coates, (Methven, 22s. 6d.) 
Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and Beyond. Edited by W. F. 
Grimes. (H. W. Edwards. £2 108.) 


Tue virtue of Mr. Coates is that, while having the whole range of 
the archaeological date of prehistory at his fingers’ ends, he is not 
a professional prehistorian. He embarked, as he himself tells us, 
upon his wide and highly complex survey, not in order to write a 
text-book nor expound a thesis nor tabulate the latest research nor 
teach the uninstructed, but simply in his words “for the author’s 
own satisfaction.” The consequences of this bold adventure are by 
no means amateurish; they combine a happy independence and 
breadth of mind with latitude of enquiry into issues that may roughly 
be called philosophical and a precise examination of all the relevant 
facts. The only reader who can possibly suffer from this freedom 
from grooviness is the reviewer, who is confronted not merely with 
archaeological evidence covering nearly a million years but with 
evolutionary biology and palaeontology flanking it on one side and 
ethnology, anthropology and psychology on the other. His task 
of adequate presentation, analysis and criticism has to be abandoned 
for more selective treatment. Fortunately, Mr. Coates both thinks 
and writes so lucidly that, though he freely uses scientific nomen- 
clature, no reader will be burdened with the indigestibility of the 
average professional treatise. 

The book opens with an introductory essay repudiating the modern 
tendency to depersonalise history and prehistory alike by substituting 
for the human element the abstractions of social changes, technical 
advances and in its extreme form economic determinism. The 
“ ultimate reference ” is to “ persons,” and “ our relation to the whole 
human past is essentially the same as to our own parents.” History, 
and prehistory with it, differ from the sciences in being concerned 
with subjects rather than objects, and human beings are not passive 
instruments of external circumstance, “ flies to the wanton: gods.” 
People themselves are the motive forces of change, whether for good 
or evil, and the individual is the key to prehistory as to history. 

Mr. Coates then proceeds on more orthodox lines to describe the 
world-wide distribution of earliest man, his likeness and unlikeness 
to the apes (articulate speech is the “ absolute ” barrier between them, 
whatever the anatomical kinship), the parallelisms in evolution 
between different groups, the development of their artefacts, and 
allied topics. The most absorbing part of this long exposition is his 
detailed account of the palaeolithic cultures of Aurignacian, 
Gravettian, Solutrean and Magdalenian man during the Ice Age, 
with particular attention to the unique art of this ancestral stock of 
Homo sapiens, or, as the author would prefer him to be called, 
Homo Fingens, Man the Fashioner. 

There was a very definite gap in understanding here to be filled, 
for the man of science is not in the least qualified to interpret such 
an unprecedented phenomenon as a community which, living in 
semi-arctic conditions sometimes (as in the Wiirm glaciation) of 
extreme severity, yet maintained an art in sculpture, engraving and 
painting of the highest possible quality, by any standards, throughout 
a period (if Breuil’s calculations be accepted) of 13,000 years and 
in “studios” whose perpetual darkness was only lighted by the 
feeble glimmer of burning animal fat. Not only must or should 
science pause on the threshold of these most wonderful galleries, 
but it is very doubtful whether our whole age, with its manifold 
disintegrations, is capable of comprehending an art based primarily 
on religious emotion and significance and secondarily on the food- 
supply of the community. It needs an individual mind like Mr. 
Coates’s to explore this great age of the primitive, the artist, the 
hunter, the ritualist and “ unaccommodated man” battling with his 
inhospitable environment, all in one. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to a fruitful discussion of 
primitive mind and society. ‘The author’s claim upon the given 
-vidence that the family group is pre-human in origin and that 
eligion and morality go to the very roots of human life runs, of 
course, directly counter on the one hand to the Freudian view of 
primaeval man as the tyrant ruling his “ horde” by brute force and 
subjecting the women to his will, and on the other to the evolutionary 
view of prehistory as a nightmare period of ignorance, misery and 
violence from which man extricated himself, according to Professor 
Childe, by a series of “ industrial revolutions” and by increase of 
population. Since over-population and over-industrialism now 


threaten the survival of civilisation, the nightmare has shifted to the 
other end, and it is Mr. Coates’s plea that primitive society was 
considerably more moral than our own. 

It is a pity, therefore, that he does not discuss more painstakingly 
the Elliott Smith-Perry theory as to the essential peaceableness of 
primitive as opposed to savage and civilised communities. Perhaps 
the more weight attaches to the argument of the book from the 
very fact that it is based on lean and logical thinking to the exclusion 
of imaginative feeling. But the absence from the book of the latter 
is very perceptible to the reader. It is introduced by a foreword 
from Dr. Glyn E. Daniel, a pleasant gesture of welcome from the 
professional to the free-lance. 

Aspects of Archaeology is a series of specialist essays dedicated to 
O. G. S. Crawford, the most interesting of which are perhaps Sir 
Cyril Fox’s survey of the round-chimneyed farmhouses of North 
Pembrokeshire and their parallels, and Professor Stuart Piggott’s 
Stonehenge Reviewed. In respect of the former, it is odd that no 
mention is made of the round-chimneyed farmhouses of the 
Quantocks. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Mulai Ismail 
By Wilfrid Blunt. (Methuen. 


One of the great qualities in historical writing is zest. Mr. Blunt's 
biography of Mulai Ismail, the seventeenth-century despot of 
Morocco, possesses this quality, as well as the more orthodox ones 
of precision and liberality in research: and his book therefore is as 
good a picture as one can ask for of the bloody buccaneering age 
of Moorish greatness. It corresponds to the Elizabethan age in 
Morocco, without any of the Renaissance poetry and culture which 
(let us never forget it) make the difference between an age that is 
livable in and one that is not. No doubt there were little corners in 
Morocco where a man could tend his sheep and forget the govern- 
ment ; but wherever the hand of authority reached, it was bloody, 
sadistic and capricious. The old tyrant, holding the reins of power 
for 55 years, picnicking among the palaces his miserable European 
slaves were building, cutting down the wives that trod on his grass 
or picked a flower, and carrying the art of diplomatic slipperiness 
to lengths which even the present moment cannot match—this 
illiterate personified Cruelty was able to treat on equal terms with 
France, England and Spain; could send an ambassador who was 
“entertained by most of thé nobility in towne (London), and went 
often to Hyde Park on horseback, where he and his retinue showed 
their extraordinary activity in horsemanship, and flinging and 
catching their launces at full speed.” He was the guest of the Royal 
Society under the presidency of Sir Christopher Wren, and was ban- 
queted both in Cambridge and Oxford, where Dr. Thomas Hyde 
welcomed him in Arabic, 

The Moors were manly and dignified, and captivated the British 
imagination of the time; but the real cause of Mulai Ismail’s 
success abroad lay in the dissensions of France and England and the 
struggle-for Mediterranean power. For this the pirates of the Salli 
river were left to roam about, plundering Iceland and holding Lundy 
Island for some weeks, while the Lizard Light was extinguished 
“for fear of conducting pirates.” For this thousands of captives 
dragged out their lives in seeping dungeons or labouring in the sun. 
The chapters that deal with them, their condition, their escapes and 
the heart-breaking efforts of the Christian orders for their redemp- 
tion are among the most interesting in the book. 

The background of Europe in that century was tough enough. 
In Leghorn John Evelyn saw a tent “ where any idle fellow might 
stake his liberty against a few crowns, at dice or other hazard, and, 
if he lost, he was immediately chained and led away to the galleys.” 
Even so, there is a continuous horror about the Moroccan court 
which pierces through the accounts of eye-witnesses, with the excep- 
tion of that of Colonel Kirke, a good British soldier who enjoyed 
“the huntin and shutin . .. Boores and Antelopes.” Even he, how- 
ever, when in command of Tangier, suggests that: “Thogh the 
Moores have made a, peace for four yeares, and may keep their 
wordes, yet they are Moores and not to be trusted too farre, and the 
better condition our Garrison is in, the better their peace will be 
kept.” 

Britain lost Tangier, the dower of Katharine of Braganza, “ out 
of sheer fright” as the Moorish chroniclers believed, and it is 
interesting at this particular moment to look back and see how 


Black Sunrise. 215.) 
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transient was the loss of prestige which made such a splash in its 
day. The old despot ended his reign in safety and bloodshed, with 
the clouds of all despotisms darkening the horizon, for the son who 
could have reigned strongly after him had long ago come to his 
unhappy end; and we close the book with a strange feeling of 
things not very remote, only just hidden by the curtain of time, 
which at any moment might be drawn back again by the cruelty 
of men. Freya STARK 


The Poetry of Robert Graves 


Poems and Satires, By Robert Graves. (Cassel qs. 6d, 


igfl. 
“A votume of collected poems should form a sequence of the 
intenser moments of the poet's spiritual autobiography,” writes Mr. 
Graves in the foreword to this collection. Unless this means that 
all good poetry can be interpreted as spiritual autobiography—in 
which case, it would mean very litthe—this seems a dubious proposi- 


tion. And since he sets himself against “ posterity-conscious heavy 
weights, of the last three centuries" Graves presumably does not 
mean this. He means his own kind of poetry. And since his 


position has enabled him to discover his best poetic self, I welcome 
the statement, 

What is best in Graves is undoubtedly personal experience which 
gives his poems a transparent simplicity even when what they say 
is baffling and complex. His is the poetry of a highly intelligent 
ianocence which has travelled far in love and books and war and 
countries, and which is erudite in technique and usage. He can 
write a poetry of pure and direct feeling such as this: 

“Where shall we be, 

(She whispers) where shall we 
When death strikes home. O where shall we be 
Who were you and |? 


Not there but here 


L 


re, 


(He whispers) only here, 
As we are, here, together, now and here, 
Always you and I.” 


But when he is descriptive, he always shows an idiosyncrasy of 
vision, with something harsh, twisted and sour about the object his 
eye notes 
on the well-waxed oak, 
In shape resembling not at all 

The ragged chink by which it broke 
Into this darkened hall, 

Swims round and golden over me, 
The sun's plenrpotentiary. 

my round love a chink find”. . 


“A 


sundeam 


So 


This is truthful seeing as well 


may 
as good writing. “ Circling, spidery, 
ceiling craquelure. And by the window-frame, the well-loathed, 
‘ame /Damp-patch, cross-patch, sleepless L-for-Lemur,” he writes 
elsewhere, in lines which retain the magnified, completely original 
of childhood 
boundary which 
seems wavering 
distinguished by 
touch of lightness, or by 


intensity 
The 
poems 


the other 
perhaps 


Graves'’s satires from 
and narrow His satires 
being gayer than poems which retain a 
adding caricature to a poetry which often 
es on the grotesque. There is an amusing parody of a tourist 
et, which has—as Mr. Graves warned us in a recent broadcast 

deep undertones, and one or two poems which remind us that one 
of the Graves family writes for Punch 


These poems make me think that when a volume 


divides 
here are 


always 


> 
ve 


M4 
leafl 


Of such eXcel- 


lent writing, fascinating imagery and sparkling wit appears there 
can be no slump in poetry except that which is caused by a prevalent 
poetic dullness and fogginess. If this book does not sell, the public 
certainly does not deserve good poets It combines the most 
imaginative innocence of Graves’s attractive early poems with 
mature depth of feeling and intensity of seeing 
STEPHEN SPHNDER 
. ’ 
Out with the Gun 
Fresh Woods. ‘ la Nia Woo ‘ way $ b Barbara G ’ 
{ : 1 é - 
IN 1 tamuia passage R chard Jefferies has told IOW, aller he had 
gone about th a g ilmost a yng as he could remember, there 
came a day when, feeling the trigger, “ in the act I hesitated, dropped 
the barrel, and watched the beautiful bird.” It was the same with 
Thoreau, the same with Darwin: and both would probably have 
agreed further with Jefferies when he said that mary an observation 
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he made in later life would have eluded him “if I had not beeg 
about at all hours with my gun as a boy.” 

In his latest book Mr. Ian Niall tells of a similar experience, 
When he was twelve he boasted an ancient double-barrelled shot. 
gun; but even at that age, it would seem, not all the daybreak 
adventure was in the killing. The discipline involved in the ag 
induced a sharpened awareness, a lift of heart, so that years after hg 
recalled not only the shot but “the dew on my boots, the wind of 
the morning in my face, stumbling over uneven ground, passing 
through a cobwebbed gap, hearing sounds made a score of miles 
away, someone clattering churns, wheels on a hard road.” And 
then one day the stock of the old gun got broken. “I have not 
used it since,” says Mr. Niall, “for my inclination to stand and 
stare has almost completely overcome my desire to shoot.” In the 
tension of the watching and waiting a poet had been born. 

The woods of which Mr. Niall writes are remembered, for the 
most part, from those boyhood days when he sought any and every 
excuse to steal away to the plantings not far from the family’s 
Scottish farm. How deep and true were the lessons he learned 
during those truancies is clearly shown here, in the immediacy of 
his descriptions, as if it were all happening again this minute before 
his keen, delighting eye, and in the enrichment of life which is 
evident on every page. 

Of country books intended primarily to inform us there is an 
abundance these days, and I have no quarrel with this. If our 
demand for information concerning the wild life which we have 
done our best to exterminate should result in a wiser attitude 
towards what is left, this is, however belatedly, all to the good ; but 
my pleasure in Fresh Woods comes rather from the fact that its 
plentiful and precise information is never paraded, is even con- 
cealed. With Mr. Niall for companion we are in no danger of not 
seeing the wood for the trees. He knows his woods and 
creatures who inhabit them, pigeon and owl, bees and badgers, 
hedgehogs, hares and foxes, as narrowly as anybody; but what 
rivets our attention to his pages (all too few) is the assurance 
that they are the work of a poet. He goes out to shoot a hare, for 
instance, and though it rises only a few yards away, he lets it go— 
to live again, these twenty years after, in a description that ts as 
strict as it is loving. 

“I confess to having taken you on this journey,” writes Mr. Niall, 
“that I might enjoy myself.” It is the measure of his success as a 
country writer that this enjoyment has here been stretched to 
include whoever reads his book. C. Henry WARREN. 


Wren and the Rest 


By Ralph Dutton. 42s.) 


Since the bicentenary of Sir Christopher Wren’s death came round 
in 1923, several biographies of the great architect have appeared, 
easily the best being Mr. Geoffrey Webb’s of 1937. There hava 
also appeared the twenty volumes of the Wren Society's publication ; 
these, which document not only the buildings of Wren himself but 
also many of those of his contemporaries, constitute one of the two 
major reference works in the field of English architectural history 
so far completed. (The other is the twelve-volume Dictionary of 
Architecture brought out by the Architectural Publication Society 
in 1852-92.) What there has not been hitherto, and what Mr. Ral 
Dutton has now written, is a book that sets out to give a consecutive 
account of the Wren period as a whole. 

Mr. Dutton’s story begins in the 1660s with Wren’s first archi- 
tectural works, and ends with the late designs of the Baroque schoo! 
in the 1730s, when the Palladianism of Lord Burlington's circle had 
ilready established itself as the “ progressive” architecture of the 
day. He tells it in six chapters, the first an introductory one, the 
next three on Wren himself, the fifth on what he calls “ the lesser 
company ” and the last on Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor and Gibbs. This 
bare enumeration of contents may suggest that Mr. Dutton finds 
the architecture of the second half of his period less to his taste 
than that of the first—and in fact. his last chapter is among the 
shorter of the six, with the result that Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor and 
Gibbs between them get less than a third of the amount of space 
allotted to Wren ; on putting down the book one does not fee! 
that those three architects have been hardly done by 

A chapter that should be particularly valuable to the non-specialist 
reader with no call to keep abreast of the occasional literature of 
architectural scholarship is the one on “the lesser company.” In 
this Mr. Dutton discusses the buildings of Hugh May and Robert 
Hooke, two men whose very names do not occur in the 50-year-old 
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book by Sir Reginald Blomfield which must still be regarded as the 
standard history of post-Renaissance English architecture, of Edward 
Jarman, William Talman, Sir Balthazar Gerbier and William Wynne, 
of notable provincials like Thomas White of Worcester, and—most 
surprisingly, since he was perhaps the only English architect whose 
style was influenced to any important degree by the Roman Baroque 
of the Seicento and should therefore be dealt with in the chapter 
following—of Thomas Archer. 

Mr. Dutton writes a civilised prose ; his aesthetic judgements are 
generally fair ; his choice of illustrations could hardly be improved 
upon. Now and again, it is true, one catches him out on points of 
detail, as when he states that Inigo Jones was a Roman Catholic 
(whereas recent research has revealed that he was so far from being 
one that a Papal agent could describe him as “ puritanissimo fiero’), 
that the Gothic tower of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, was designed by 
Wren (although it is now clear that Hawksmoor designed it), that the 
“Act for Building 50 New Churches in London and the Suburbs 
Thereof * was passed in 1708 instead of 1711 (a mistake first made 
by Blomfield), that Archer's great church of St. John, Smith Square, 
was designed in 1721 instead of some seven years earlier. And he is 
silent on certain general matters, such as the similarity between Van- 
brugian and Jacobean house-planning, that one would have liked to 
see discussed or at least mentioned. Nevertheless, this is a book 
which everyone interested in England's architectural past should 
read. Marcus WHIFFEN. 


A Latter-Day Saint 


Family Kingdom. By Samuel WwW. Taylor. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


12s, 6d.) 

MANKIND in general has rejected polygamy ; some thinking it irre- 
ligious and others finding it expensive. But scruples and indignation 
have often been the disguised offspring of envy. A thing forbidden 
by law and abhorrent in principle may be condoned and even advo- 
cated in practice. What is more, it may be converted into a 
principle, and even into “ the Principle,” as polygamy was among 
the Mormons. 

The author of this book is “ the eighth child of the third of the 
six wives” of John W. Taylor, “one of the last of the Mormon 
pluralists.”" Mr. John W. Taylor was undoubtedly a formidably 
sincere, addle-pated, warm-hearted and exasperating man with a 
true faith in “ the Principle,” the Mormon Church and his own gifts 
of prophecy and vision. Perhaps one may venture to call him crazy, 
but he was neither a rogue nor a fool. Indeed, he had the great 
man’s capacity for losing money on profitable schemes, or schemes 
which ought to have been profitable, as well as a martyr’s uncom- 
promising resistance to persecution. 

Much in this book is tasteless, clumsy and irrelevant. The vehicle 
of its uneasy fiction creaks incessantly. It is not enjoyable reading. 
But the reader who can brace himself to endure the frequent inepti- 
tude of its pages will not be unrewarded. Below the author's painful 
desire to be consistently amusing or dramatic there is the authentic 
material of social history—the history of the Mormon prophets and 
apostles and their complicated though fruitful domestic system. It 
is not always easy to extract the genuine historical material from the 
sludge and overburden of the author's resolutely embarrassing style ; 
but the material is there, and it justifies the existence of a not very 
satisfactory book 

Mr. Taylor has chosen the method which is commonly employed 
in the historical novel. What might have been so excellent in a 
simple narrative of events and a plain description of peculiar people 
is mashed out in a mess of commonplace frivolity, imaginary dia- 
logues, banality of sentiment and incongruity of diction. He does 
not even blink when he writes: “Too, the Principle had a 
Basis” or “ Too, he’d worn holes in his shoes.” Such words as 
“cohab” appear to come as naturally to Mr. Taylor as the verb 
“to tense.” If the reader can overcome these annoyances he will 
find that he is Jearning a great deal about a strange though secluded 
phase of American social history, and he will see what can happen 
when independence in theology is carried too far. 

The Prophet of the Quorum, John W. Taylor, deserves a place 
among the world’s eccentrics. There seems no reason whatever for 
supposing that he did not look upon himself as “a spiritual man.” 
His very egoism was transfused by the inward light, the conviction 
that he was directed by a smiling and approving, though slightly 
unreliable, Providence. His business ideas were of mountainous 
dimension, even when each enterprise collapsed in ruins of impres- 


sive magnitude. But his affection was genuine, and his crazy courage 
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approached the sublime. He was ridiculous, though never contémp. 
tible. Let us remember that he won the devotion of half-a-dozeq 
wives and the forgiveness and loyalty of his prodigious family of 
36 children. His example teaches us, perhaps, that the principle of 
relativity would seem to operate in the moral field as well as in the 
physical universe, and that everything depends, ultimately, upog 
the position of observers. This I take to be the liberal view of 
, character, a view to be strenuously recommended in these days of 
perplexity and intransigence. C. E. VULLIAmy, 


Rufus and Richard 


Westminster Hall. By Hilary St. George Saunders. (Michael Joseph. 215.) 


THe author's recent death lends a melancholy interest to the latest, 
and it must be feared the last, of the many volumes that bear his 
name or his pseudonym, As Librarian of the House of Commons for 
some years, Mr. Saunders drew the great traditions of Parliament 
and its successive meeting-places into his system, and it is not sur. 
prising that he felt the oldest and the noblest of the halls and 
towers of the Palace of Westminster to be deserving of an extended 
study. Yet it is not quite certain that he was well-advised. West. 
minster Hall has seen many great dramas and great pageants since 
its construction by William Rufus, but the recurring trials for 
treason, the recurring coronation banquets, the recurring challenges 
by the King’s champion lay no very firm hold on the attention, 
King Charles was tried in Westminster Hall ; was Warren 
Hastings ; but both trials have been described in detail innumerable 
times, and the inclusion of new descriptions here means really the 
inclusion of the superfluous. The book indeed resolves itself into 
a lightning sketch of English history, with rather disjointed pauses 
where some detail of that history touches Westminster Hall. 
When he deals with the Hall itself, with its original construc- 
tion, with its reconstruction by Richard II and his chief architect, 
Henry Yevele, Mr. Saunders’ writing is of a different quality. This 
is plainly what he wanted to write about, the great Hall that has 
stood (so far at least as its walls are concerned) unscathed by fire 
or flood or even by Hitler’s bombs, not about British history with the 
Hall dragged in as occasion offered. No section of the volume is 
of greater interest than the chapter on The Great Roof, the roof 
which the second Richard imposed on the massive walls on which 
the decaying roof of William Rufus had So far rested. To span 
without pillars or tie-beams the 68 feet that separated east wall from 
west was a miracle of construction. On the origin of the timber 
Mr. Saunders sheds new light. The story that the oaks brought 
from Lord Courthope’s estate in Sussex in 1921, to replace those 
half-devoured by the death-watch beetle, grew on the very spot 
where the oaks for Richard II’s roof had spread their branches 
appears to be no more than a fragment of the truth. The timber, 
it seems, came from the King’s parks near Battle and at Odiham, in 
Hampshire, from the Abbot of St. Albans’ wood at Bernan and from 
another park near Kingston-on-Thames. There is indeed a reported 
item in the accounts, under date 1394, “ Bought for the King for 
his Hall at Westminster great oaks from Courthope of Wadhurst,” 
but no such entry can be traced, and its authenticity must be con- 
sidered doubtful. Altogether the Hall is more impressive in itself 
than as the Hall in history. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 
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St. Teresa 


Teresa of Avila. By Kate O'Brien. (Parrish. 7s. 6d.) 


Like many another writer not primarily interested in saints and 
mystics, Miss O’Brien has fallen victim to the compelling power 
of that “undaunted daughter of desires,” St. Teresa of Jesus. 
Admirably illustrated by eight photographic reproductions, her slight 
volume is in form a biography, but, since only the last 25 pages 
are devoted to the twenty years of her life in which all but one 
of her foundations were made and all her books written, it will 
hardly satisfy the reader from that standpoint. In reality, it is not 
a biography but a character-study. “I write of Teresa of Avila,” 
says the author, “by choice which is passionate, arbitrary and 
personal I am not writing of the canonised saint. I propose 
to examine Teresa .. . for what she was—saint or not—a woman 
of genius.” * 

No canonised saint would come better out of that kind of examina- 
tion. “She was so natural and so courteous,” wrote one of her 
contemporaries, “ that no one who looked at her would think there 
was anything of the saint about her at all” ! She preferred spinning 
to writing, and all her books on the contemplative life, even the 
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most sublime, The Interior Castle, were written, not from choice, 
but out of obedience to her superiors. She liked to engage in the 
humblest duties, and, wrote one of her nuns, “ when it is her week 
to do the cooking, the community never lacks for anything.” She 
travelled over the rough roads of sixteenth-century Spain with such 
ease that “ she might have been going about on mules all her life.” 
And she stood up to princes and prelates, when a firm stand was 
necessary, as boldly and effectively as though she had been the only 
other Spanish woman who can compare with her in greatness— 
Queen Isabel the Catholic. 

Many of the facets of this remarkable personality Miss O’Brien 
has certainly caught, and she illustrates her character-study with 
aptly chosen quotations. Here and there she may be thought by 
some readers to slip—notably in the reference to St. Teresa’s 
“ measured, not to say casual, appreciation of John of the Cross.” 
Miss O'Brien can surely not have read the many letters in which 
she heaps eulogies upon the first friar of her reform, the other great 
saint of Carmel. “Great in the sight of God,” “We have never 
seen the least imperfection in him,” “A divine, heavenly man,” 
“ People look on him as a saint, which, in my opinion, he is and has 
been all his life.” And, if these testimonies are not convincing 
enough, there is a striking one more personal than the rest: “ You 
would never believe how lonely I feel without him . . . He is indeed 
the father of my soul and one of those with whom it does me most 
good to have converse.” Not even with Gracidn, generally con- 
sidered to have been her chief friend in the Order, had St. Teresa a 
closer spiritual affinity than with St. John of the Cross. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 


Spinsters 
The Single Woman of Today. By M. B. Smith. 


THAT spinsters in this gentler century are no longer said to be heading 
for an eternal friendship with an ape in hell is itself a sign that their 
lot has worsened. The very brutal directness of the old jibe bears 
witness that one could then reasonably believe a spinster had chosen, 
and having chosen, must bear comment on her choice. Now that 
there are so many more women than men, only a very few spinsters 
believe they have chosen celibacy, and of those few even fewer 
have really chosen it. But just because the spinster is no longer 
voluntary, and thus to the marrying majority proud, foolish and 
contemptible, she is now to be pitied. She is probably fully equipped 
for love and childbirth, and yet, simply because more women are 
reared than men, she has to watch the disuse and decay of her 
faculties with the distress of clear understanding or with the agony 
of an understanding clouded with neurotic compensations. It is bad. 
What is the answer ? 

Miss Smith puts the problem squarely: “Is not a culture inade- 
quate that renders useless.the elaborate physical, mental and spiritual 
equipment of these surplus women to bear and rear children? On 
the other hand, can so-called ‘ free love’ ever be the answer? The 
family is the best-working known unit of society, and has the sup- 
port of Church and State alike. Both Church and State can give 
countless sound reasons, psychological and economic, why a spinster 
should not beara child.... Is it fair to conditoin a girl for marriage 
and then condemn a large minority to go without it?” The bulk 
of the book which follows contains stories and résumés of other 
books, all of which cry out “ No” to these questidfis. There stands 
out from the imperfect prose and confused exposition a letter 
Miss Smith prints from a single woman of 39 to her married lover. 
It presents with real vividness and directness the pain, the shame, 
the exultation, the shifting intensity, in a word the disarray, which 
is inherent in her situation. Examples and discussion alike accuse, 
often indirectly, the ways of our present society in accommodating 
spinsters 

But when one thinks established and expects her 
to bring forward remedies, Miss Smith still goes on telling one 
about other people’s books. This is a pity, because her own obser- 
vation is good enough and her own feelings are more than generous 
enough for her to have written her own book. She also has a 
King Charles’s Head which appears first in the dedication and then 
irgument at every step Ihe frequency with which 
woman is committed to the ranks of the surplus, 
worthy is often marriage, is One of the 
time. To these desirable women this book 
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exercise of their best faculties, and turns to advising the spinster 
how to make the best of it. Work helps, so does company, sodoes 
religion ; but best of all, she says, is the cultivation of universa] 
love, agape. It is a tall order, to fall back on agape when you arg 
denied eros, but everybody knows that some single women can do 
it, at least for a time. 

It would have been better if Miss Smith had sustained her attack, 
and had in conclusion told the men and the married women what 
they ought to do about it. The spinsters, except for the tiny 
number of true nuns and true career women, are victims of a trend 
as natural, as long as there is war, and as disastrous as any earth. 
quake. What could Miss Smith have urged us to do? It is hard 
to devise palliatives without statistics, and these Miss Smith does 
not give us. Perhaps the first line of approach should be in educa. 
tion. Miss Smith could have urged mothers to abandon the usual 
“when you're married” for the “if you're married” which is now 
certainly demanded by the figures. 

The book is printed in fine type on good paper. The dust jacket 
is unenterprising but quite seemly. WAYLAND HILTON-YOUNG., 


Victorian Travel 


Edited by Herbert van Thal, 


Victoria’s Subjects Travelled. (Arthur 


Barker. 253.) 


THERE are many sagging shelves supporting evidence that a suffi- 
ciency of Victorian ladies and gentlemen were not stay-at-homes, 
Sooner or later these plump books (The Rifle And Hound in Ceylon, 
Supplementary Appendix to Travels Among The Great Andes Of 
The Equator, &c.) were bound to tempt the anthologist, and Mr. 
Herbert van Thal has grabbed some 382 pages from travel volumes 
which appeared during the last 50 years of the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps it was not necessary to do more, for the period was an open 
season for the straight traveller with few reservations for specialists, 
no aeroplanes to bring continents too near nor official restrictions 
to drive them too far apart, and a general lull in the grave dangers. 
(Mr. James Chalmers is the only contributor who perished en voyage, 
and he was eaten by civilised cannibals of New Guinea who 
flavgured his flesh with saffron.) Anyway, the editor has been con- 
tent With an alphabetical arrangement of extracts, and it is up to the 
reader to play his own game of points and patterns. 

Very well, let us admit it is a pity the editor did not keep his 
avowed intention of “ favouring the more obscure.” Snippets from 
such famous writers as Charles Doughty and William Henry Hudson 
seem to have been included to catch the public-librarian’s eye and 
tend to throw the book out of a possible balance of exploration in 
forgotten volumes. The most striking of the other extracts are those 
which record what may never be again. “It is something,” wrote 
the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, “to have seen Bokhara while 
it may still be called the Noble.” It is also something to read an 
eye-witness account of the city of which it was said: “In all other 
parts of the world light descends on the earth, from holy 
Bokhara it ascends.” There is, too, a particulagc and terrible fascina- 
tion in Miss Isobella Bishop's note on Seoul where the king was 
seen by his subjects, who were forbidden to pronounce his name, 
only at the ceremony of Kur-dong, when he was preceded through 
the streets by “drummers” beating bowl-shaped kettle drums in 
pantomime, some 5,000 servants connected with the palace, playing- 
card soldiers and an empty chair canopied with red silk to deceive 
the assassin. 

Scenes of Seoul and Bokhara before Time marched into them ar 
surely better subjects for the anthologist than passages from books 
which rely on the adventure of movement to make their effect, and 
which lose direction without the background of the whole process 
of the journey. So one is tempted to wonder again whether Mr. van 
Thal ought to have considered more reasons for selection than 
re-presentation. However, inclusiveness does give the reader an 
opportunity to make_assessments on the achievement of 50 years, 
and some of them 4re surprising. The Earl of Dunraven, alone of 
the 41 authors, indulges in meditations about the “great awful 
Oneness” ; and rarely does a traveller lapse into: “ What does the 
world mean to me when I'm in my little tent ? ” attitude. Indeed, 
far from the period flavour one expected, there seems to be a dis- 
tinctly modern note. Mrs. F. D. Bridges speaks frankly of the 
“dreary” dances in Tibet, with the dancers “ apparently absorbed 
in counting their toes and fingers”; Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace 
makes a spirited case for the comparative morality of head-hunting ; 
and the Earl of Pembroke’s gay to the chaims of Tahiti 


might have been written, if not experienced, yesterday 
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When | was a girl’. 
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plastics at all.” And although it seems difficult to believe, there 
were hardly any plastics even thirty years ago. 

Just after the first war, phenol formalde hyde resins were 
introduced, and they provided the impe tus nee ded by 
the infant plastics industry. 

The discovery of an invaluable synthetic resin 

was important. But even more fortunate was 
the fact that the vital ingre dient for bulk 
production was ready and waiting... 
Monsanto were already producing 


phenol for the world. 


as it still is for 
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1875, for ‘carbolic’ disinjec tants — 


ticated products in the 
weedkiller and fungicida 
range. It was required next 
for salicylic acid — one of the 
forerunners of a vast range of dye- 
stuffs intermediates—and later for aspirin, 
still predominant in theever wide ning range 
of pharmace uticals stemming from this versatile raw 
material. Phenol formaldehyde resins, so eagerly taken up 
for plastics, were also adapted in varying forms for bonding ply- 
wood, asbestos brake linings, and for many types of grinding wheel. 


Phenol is the switch that has set all these widely differing industries in motion. 
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The Iron Gates gives a harsh and sombre picture of the routing 
of prison life and administration in this country today. I don't 


know how balanced the picture is—I suspect it of one-sidedness— 


There is nothing musty, then, about the best of this anthology, 
even if there might have been more of the best. Certainly there are 
many pages of pleasure for travel-starved readers who live in a war- 


weary world which has blotted its map. OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


Fiction 


(Peter Davies. 9S. 6d.) 


6d ) 


Come Again. 

A Chorus Ending. By Ernest Raymond, 

My Heart Shall Not Fear. 
108. 6d ) 

The Iron Gates. 

The Bidou Inheritance. By 
10S. 6d.) 


Come Again is a light, shrewd, amusing tale of antipodean types and 
manners in the outback of tropical Queensland from the early part 
of this century onwards. A ghost township, a handful of whites 
and aboriginals, hens scratching in the bush, ordeal by drought and 
rain, a half-caste young woman of temperament and a rogue butler 
in Sydney—it is a slight affair, rather less “ written” than some of 
Miss Campion’s earlier novels, but done with the sardonic and slangy 
humour that she discovers in all good Australians. As with so many 
apparently “ true life” stories, this is on the formless side. 

Mr. Ernest Raymond is always competent and agreeable, and 
here is “a nice long read” in his most practised vein. Don't be 
put off by the thought of a Chalk Farm boarding-house—such places 
conceal, or barely conceal, sagas of passion. A clever young man 
in Chalk Farm found the coy, elderly Miss Piers the repository, as 
gt were, of an empty life, a life untouched by love. He should have 
known better. It was purely for love that an inoffensive, studious 
little man had committed shocking murder with an axe some 30 
years before. Sound enough story-telling at one remove from life, 
though the illusion is not assisted by Mr. Raymond's double- 
exposure method. 

My Heart Shall Not Fear is American, entertaining, a little dewy 
with moral uplift and even more of what is called—rather rudely, 
] fear—a woman's book than the other two. All about the affairs 
of visitors to a maternity hospital—babies, food, rising prices, 


By Sarah Campion. 
(Cassell. 12s. 
By Josephine Lawrence. (Heinemann. 
By Douglas Seott. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


Edith de Born. (Chapman and Hall, 


but, however unfairly at times the problem may be stated, the pity 
of it all is there. This is a first novel, whose dramatic effects are 
not heightened by rather strained narrative devices or by a slightly 
oracular note of misanthropy. But it is sincere and affecting. 

Lastly, The Bidou Inheritance, which comes nearest to what js 
called a work of art. A short and spare novel, set in the Mauriac 
country around Bordeaux, about a hard-headed, tight-fisted peasant. 
shopkeeper who reads Montaigne and his preternaturally clear. 
hearted daughter. Not quite as alive as it should be, flawed here 
and there by a wish to explain, but beautifully cool in manner. 

R. D. CHARQUEs. 


Broadcast Talks 


Essays from the Air. 
Paul. 1s.) 


Or course, they are not “essays”; they are, irremediably, 
“talks.” They are very good talks, alive with the unmistakable 
aliveness of Mr. Grigson in all his familiar réles of poet and pole- 
mist, of antiquarian, art-critic, country-lover and flower-fancier ; but 
still, talks. They lack the literary grace, the pleasing complexity, 
the unabashed pursuit of ideas of the true essay, and they end too 
breathlessly soon. And yet, considering their origin, they wear sur- 
prisingly well, and on the whole the greater number deserve 
preservation within boards. I am not sure about the earlier ones, 
Jonathan Couch of Polperro was an amiable enough old gentleman, 
no doubt, but his “ easy, placid, prosperous, uneventful nineteenth: 
century life” fails to arouse me ; and who wants to read about Mr. 
Grigson’s aeroplane trip from Wiltshire to the Scilly Isles? Not I. 
That sort of thing is best left to sift away into the atmosphere, or 
to become yellow of edge in the back files of The Listener. But 
Mr. Grigson on Sir Joshua Reynolds, on Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
on Coleridge at Culbone and Wordsworth’s relation to the Lakes, i 
very well worth reading, or re-reading. And in the concluding fiv 
talks on poetry he demonstrates effectively that he is still one of 

most sensible, sensitive and serious of contemporary critics of verse, 


By Geoffrey Grigso. (Routledge & Kegan 


husbands and wives 


Light, observant, now 


and then touching. 


D. S. SAVAGI 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) 


A RECORD YEAR 





meeting of S. Smith and 
was held on December 
Ralph Gordon-Smith, 


innual general 
(England) Ltd., 
ymdon, Mr 
nd managing director, 
with the accounts, the chair- 
great loss the company had 
early this year, of its 


Tu 
Sons 
Mth in t 
chairman 

Before 
man reterred to the 
sustained by the death, 
chairman, Sir Allan Gordon-Smith, K.B.I 
D.1 ind more recently by the death of Mr 
Cc. P. Newman. He ferred to the appoint 
ment as directors of Mr. Frank Hurn, director 
and general manager of the Motor Accessory 
Division, and Mr. Dennis Barrett, director and 
general manager of the Clock and Watch 
Division 

The chairman drew attention to the following 
points of particular interest in the company s 
accounts—tl capital, the reserve 
against falling stock values, and the dividend 
He explained how the former complicated 
capital structure of the company had now been 
replaced Dy two very equal classes ot 
capital, the 5 per cent. Preference in units of 
£1 and Ordinary shares of 4s The trans 
fer to reserve increased stock 
hac increased that reserve to £250,000, it having 
been deemed prudent to build up this 
against the possibility of 
arise as a result of a sudden and 
recession of In connection 
with the dividend, he noted that the Group 
profit before taxation amounted to £1,520,000 
as against £1,101,000 in 1950 After m 


provisior i taxal the net profit 


presiding 


dealing 


iso Te 


r changes in 


roughly 


each 

' 
iguinst Vaiues 
reserve 


losses which might 
substantial 


iw material prices 


king 


was 


£602,000, as compared with £420,000 last year 
The Board had considered these figures justified 
the restoration of the dividend rate to be 
equivalent to that paid prior to the war and 
as an interim dividend of per cent. had been 
paid on the Ordinary proposal for 
the final dividend was one of 10 per cent 


shares, the 


PROGRESS 


progress of 


COMMERCIAI 
Referring to the 
Smiths during the last financial year, the chair- 
man that the Motor Accessory Divi- 
sion had maintained its leading position in the 
instrument field with its well-established pro- 
ducts Its major development had been the 
car heaters now being produced at the new 
Witney factory Continued expansion and 
development had been made of other 
specialised products and the increasing demand 
from the public for Smiths K.L.G. plugs and 
Smiths Bluecol anti-freeze 
continued 
Smiths 
position as 
and watch 


commercial 


recorded 


iso 


was reflected by the 
of these products 

English Clocks Ltd., had retained its 
one of the combined clock 
manufacturing concerns To con- 
solidate this position and to add still furthe 
to the productive potential, a completely new 
alarm clock factory had been opened recently 
at Wishaw, Lanarkshire The project repre 
sented Smiths most advanced production effort 
and, for some time to come, might well be the 
most spectacular clock factory in the world 
Sectric cl naintaining 
leadership in 


increased sales 


irgest 


xks also were ther 


the electric clock field and con 
tinued to enjoy an expanding world sale 

The research and engineering resources of the 
Aircraft Instrument Division had been increased 
ind its production had bee inded Pro 
gress was also reported « ths Industrial 
Instruments Ltd . 


largest percentage 


whic 


s10ons [he 


considerably increased its marine, av 
industrial business and now had the 
commercial order book in the 
companies 

[he chairman explained that the yield from 
the recent capital was being 
mainly in financing the expansion of 
production capacity and that the company’s 
capital resources were being further depleted 
in spite of the increased profits and plough-back 
by the continued increase in trade, rising costs, 
ind also by the rise in stock. 


absorbed 


idditiona 


issue 


FUTURE 
In regard to future 
that to forecast the future 
conditions was extremely difficult, for not 
were the np 
related to 
turers and 
had 
vices and 


PROSPEC 


nrosnect 
i pevis 


said 
prospects of the c iny very muc 


those of the motor car 


nanulac 


aircraft constructors, but also the 


to be met increasing costs of naterial, ser 
labour, whilst, on the other hand, 
there were signs of increasing competition from 
Germany, Italy and Japan. He considered tha 
the company was in an excellent m to 
meet problems so far as was in its 
power. Engineering been in 
creased, quality improved, production engineer 
ing resources re-organised and strengthened, and 
great attention had been paid to t 
every sphere In fact, the organisation 
being streamlined and consolidated rhe 
pany Was now concentrating on the 
of the total xf every product 
In conclusion, the chairman pointed out that 
it had been a record year in the history of the 
company, both in regard to sales and profits, 
ind wished to thank the general managers, al 
executives and employees who had worked to- 


team to excellent 


posil 
these 


resources had 


ining in 

Was 
com 
reduction 
cost 


rether as a ichieve these 
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THE 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
—— 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 


RECORD ADVANCES 
nnual general meeting of the. pro- 
the National Bank of Scotland 
s held in the Bank's head office on 








Tue 12¢ 
priete re 
Limited 











December 20th, 

Mr. W. H. Fraser, °W.S., chairman of the 
Board ed the Right Hon. Lord Rowallan, 
K.B.E., M.( r.D., D.L.—who had accepted 
the invitation of the directors to fill the vacancy 
in the d y governorship caused by the death 
of Col Sir Donald W. Cameron of Lochiel, 
K.T., C.M.G.—in the absence overseas of the 
Gove the Most Hon. The Marquess of 
Zetian K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., to take 
the c ! 

Li Rowallan then read the address which 
had been prepared by the Governor, from 
whic e following Is an extract: — 

Tt ince-sheet as at November 1, 195], 
has features of which a little notice should be 
taken In the first place the total of £119,000,000 
is tl hest that has ever been attained in the 
Bank story, and in the second place a new 
recore been created in advances and dis- 
counts which, amounting together to almost 
£302 1), are about £6,800,000 higher than 
a yeal As has always been our practice, 
these ivances are widely spread over many 
nd ind the Bank has played a full part 
n su ting the export and import trades. 
The pn extended to international commerce 

f shown by the obligations undertaken 
on of customers in the form of accep- 

sements, guarantees and other like 
ents for over £9,000,000, all facilitating 
ement of gox ds the world over 

n standing the large increase n 

rv ci nas Deen taken to preserve 
tid position, W ediate cash 
ncluding Treasury deposit receipts 
OVU0 .U00 ec jai t& adé it 33 per cent 

( sits and note circulation [his liquidit 
was itained by reduc ng tne Investments by 
15.60 10 to £44.000.000, 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 

Profits at £294,000 are £6,000 lower, the 
reflecting ever-increasing working 
but only £102,900 1s distributed as divi- 

Even although the financial outlook is 
clouded, the directors have felt justified in 
placing £75,000 to general reserve instead of, 
they might have done, allocating this sum 
to inner reserves. For the rest, £30,000 is 
applied to heritable property, £75,000 to Pension 
Fund and £10,000 to the Staff Widows’ Fund. 
The balance carried forward is close on 
£120.000. 

In the past the raising of the Bank of Eng- 
land discount rate, which sets the standard for 
all short-term interest rates, was an effective 
weapon for the regulation of credit. More 
recently it seems to have been forgotten that 
money has its price and that it cannot be had, 
or created, without cost for the mere asking. 
But the raising of the Bank rate, modest though 
an increase of 4 per cent. may be, means that 
that day is over. It means that money once 
again is to have some value and it requires 
that a much more careful account be taken of 

expenditure, whether national, local or 
personal. It is a forgotten truth that dear 


incl n 
costs 


dend 


as 


y 
noney and high prices never go together and 


the raising of the Bank rate is a clear warning 
that the carefree days of cheap, or easy, money 
are passing away 

In conclusion, Lord Zetland announced his 
retirement from the position of Governor 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions were passed approving the appoint- 
ment of Lord Rowallan as Governor and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh as Deputy Governor. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 








MR. A. E. WILEY’S SPEECH 





THe fifty-first annual meeting of Ansells 
Brewery, Limited, was held on December 2\st 
at the Farcroft Hotel, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
Mr. A. E. Wiley, chairman and joint managing 
director, presiding. 

Ihe chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said The year under review has been one full 
of difficulties and a period of rising costs, which 
naturally affected the trading profits of the 
group. 

Phe trading profit of the group amounts to 
£1,.591,833, an increase over the previous year 
of £128,499. This increased profit is the result 
of the continued popularity of your company’s 
products, and the success of expenditure made 
on the purchase of new licensed properties with- 
in the past two or three years coming into full 
earning capacity ; this trend, your Board hope, 
will continue. I hope you will consider the 
result for the year t 

You will notice 
decrease over the 
This is brought about mainly 
taxation, which absorbs £81 


more than last year 


r to be satisfactory 

that the net profits show a 
previous year of £3,278. 
hy continued penal 
530, being £109,491 


were also affected 
f brewing 


[he results during the ye 
by the continual rise costs of 





materials, Wages and, in fact nost every item 
wnien is pure ed Our company) You will 
also observe im the c olidated profit and loss 
account that acquis 1 expenses in respect of 
LI yd Newp | | t 9 £17 4% 

ve een W ten it ce Ww ( pos e 
Dalance £760.606, < King 1€ 
gested approy s this s £285.264 e 
carried forward to next year’s account. 

LICENSING PLANNING 

The negotiations which we, and other mem- 
he f the Bi g nd Midland Counties 
Wholesale Brewers’ Association are carrying on 
with the Licensing Planning Committees of Bir- 


ol Iw 
e proceeding slowly 


but satisfactori [here are many difficulties 


mingham and Cove 


hat our continued 
ttees will see 


to be faced, but we are sure 


co-operation with these comm 


them overcome in due course 

We, and the Licensing Planning Committees 
themselves, may feel some frustration at the 
absence of a finally agreed plan for the licensing 





planning of any sul part of either of 
these cities, but. on the other hand, jt is of 
course clear that even were such a plan settled 
there seems, in these days, little chance of its 
being put into effect for many years. We are 
given little hope of obtaining building licences 
for some time to come, but nevertheless it is 
of the utmost importance to us that the correct 
number of sites for licensed premises shall be 
definitely reserved on all areas being replanned, 
and our work with these Committees, and with 
other local authorities, aims at securing that 
this shall be done 


EXPANSION IN SOUTH WALES 
At previous meetings I have mentioned that 
your Board had acquired various licensed 
properties in South Wales. Most of these 
houses have now been trading for twelve months 


or more, so we have had an opportunity of 
finding out whether our beers were popular in 
that area. I am very pleased to say that in 
every instance they have been profitable under- 
takings 
Our products ving proved so popular in 
South Wales our directors deemed it advisable 
when possible, to increase their interests there 
When, therefore sportunity arose of pi 
chasing the Ordinary share capital of Messrs 
i it would 


considered 


Lioyds (Newport), Ltd., they 
turn out a good investment. The assets include 
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some 120 licensed houses, most of them in in- 
dustrial areas, a brewery, well equipped, and 
aiso a modern bottling stores, which will be of 
great importance to your company, and will be 
instrumental in saving carriage from the brewery 
at Aston to South Wales. It is the intention of 
your directors to keep the company as a sub- 
sidiary to Ansells. 
FORQUAY 

The “ Victoria Hotel,’ been 
trading since October of last year, but some little 
time must elapse before we feel the full results 
of our efforts. We have had many compli- 
mentary letters, both from home and abroad, 
which reflects great credit on the manager and 
staff of the hotel. 

Penns Halli has also fully come up to our 
expectations and has more than justified the 
expenditure in ‘converting the old hall into a 
small tesidential hotel. We have had numerous 
requests for accommodation from visitors, both 
from home and overseas, who have connections 
with factories, etc., in the neighbourhood and 
also from visitors to the British Industries Fair. 
An application was therefore submitted to the 
Licensing Justices for their approval to exten- 
sions, which I am pleased to say was granted. 
We have also secured the approval of the Board 
of Trade, and anticipate that a building licence 
will be forthcoming when the necessary pre- 
liminaries have been complied with. The exten- 
sions comprise the provision of extra bedrooms 
er amenities, which I am sure will be 
appreciated by all visitors to the hotel It is 


forquay, has 











your Board's intention to keep Penns Hall as 
a residential hotel, and particular attention will 
be paid to the elevation of the new wing, and 
to the general comfort of patrons 

Our recent acquisitions in small hotels, such 
as the “( tlecroft ” and “ Park Hall,” in the 
“ crhampt« area, have also pr ved to be 
successful ventures. Your Board consider the 
Cc g side to be most important 


MR. WALTER SCOTT’S REMARKS 
Mr. Walter Scott, J.P. (deputy-chairman and 
mal director) in the course of his 
When in May the price of beer 
had to be increased to meet the rising costs of 
and time we 
ncreased the strength of our beers and although 


this did not increase our trade we had to pay 


nt , ne 
Ol aDa 4 


spe nN. said 








7 . 
orewing retailers aft the same 


It also 









extra Beer Duty for the improvement. 
Itered the ratio of wholesale profit to that of 
the retail and if it had not been for the advan- 


e 
tage we received in our managed houses the 
total profit would have been much less. Our 
Free Trade customers and tenants have obtained 
a decided advantage in the deal. 

Since then the new season’s barley has had 
, 


a phenominal rise of from £2 to £3 per quarter, 


and hops have increased by over £5 per cwt., so 
that the existing disparity will be much 
accentuated. 


In taking the decision to recommend a modest 
increase in the dividend the directors were con- 
scious that in cvery other direction where ser- 
vices were rendered to the company some extra 
compensation had been paid for those services. 
Whether by reason of increases in wages, 
salaries, freight, coal, gas, electricity and all 
supplies by ancillary trades such as farmers, 
engineers, professional fees, etc., and last but 
not least the extortionate demands for Beer Duty 
and other direct taxes which this year have cost 
over 9 million pounds for the Group—all have 
benefited with the exception of the stockholders 
who provide the capital and reserves upon which 
we depend for meetin bilities, so the 
rs make 


gz these lia 
gy for taking this oppor- 

n the 
acceptable to 


gGirect« 


ho apology 

unity of proposing a small increase 

jlividend, which I hope will t 

the stockholders 
The cripp! effect of taxation is rapidly 

ng our ties of meeting such heavy 

demands and serving the public with the quality 

they naturally expect for the price they have to 

ugh the heavy Beer Duty. 
ort was adopted. 


pung 


ly 
capac 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MARKETS are rounding off an eventful year 
on a note, if not of despondency, certainly 
of great restraint. Now that prices have 
fallen so severely the pressure to sell has 
diminished, but it is hard to see how there 
can be much enthusiasm on the buying side 
just yet. Mr. Churchill's broadcast has given 
investors another sharp reminder of the con- 
tinuing uncertainties of the financial outlook, 
and his warning of further unpleasant pro- 
posals to combat the economic situation 
obviously puts a new and powerful restraint 
on fresh buying. While I am not advising a 
policy of going 100 per cent. liquid, it seems 
to me clear enough that there is no basis in 
the present position or the near-term outlook 
for any sustained rise in market prices. This 
applies to gilt-edged stocks and to industrial 


equity shares. The emphasis will be on 
what may be termed “ special situations,” 
such as shipping shares with take-over 


chances, liquidation shares and the like. In 
short, capital appreciation, which so many 
investors are seeking, will not be so easily 
come by in 1952 as this year. 


Hawker-Siddeley Strength 


In the rearmament group Hawker-Siddeley 
can now fairly claim to have built up a 
position of exceptional financial strength. 
The latest figures reflect quite strikingly this 
group’s expanding turnover both in quantity 
and value, even though much higher figures 
could have been attained with an adequate 
flow of essential materials. Consolidated 
trading profits, together with investment 
income, have increased by £1,696,343 to 
£6,500,968. After taxation and depreciation 
charges, both of which have called for sub- 
stantially more than a year ago, are allowed 
for, net profit is up by £306,864 to 
£1,910,401. An adjustment of the previous 
year’s profits, less tax, has raised the total 
from £2,109,847 to £2,606,062. Against the 
background of these results the board's 
decision to pay 10 per cent. on the Ordinary 
capital as enlarged by the scrip bonus repre- 
sents a cautious distribution of available net 
profits. This dividend is now covered about 
eight times over, and there can be little doubt 
that earnings prospects over the next few 
years are good. The consolidated balance- 
sheet discloses a further strengthening of the 
position, with total assets over £6,500,000 up 
at a new record of £40,862,548. In contrast 
with most of our large industrial under- 
takings the Hawker-Siddeley group reports 
an improvement in its cash position and at 
the same time the repayment of a bank 
overdraft. Following the issue of the report 
and accounts the £1 shares have improved 
slightly to 36s. 44d. At this level they offer 
the very reasonable return of 54 per cent. 
They are a good industrial holding 


Standard Motor Outlook 


In the general market setback the 5s. 
Ordinary shares of the Standard Motor 
Company have fallen along with most other 
leading motor shares. Whereas five weeks 
ago they were quoted around 9s. they now 
stand at 8s. 14d., offering a yield on a well- 
covered 12 per cent. dividend of over 7} 





per cent. This does not look an un 

basis in the light of the picture of t 

position and the trading outlook 

at the annual meeting. On the fin 

the chairman, Mr. C. J. Band, w 

review the group’s liquid resourc 

asset values in encouraging ter 

board’s dividend policy, he expla 

always been conservative and larg: 

had been ploughed back over the 

a growing business. Appropriate pul 
in a strong plea for more rational industrial 
taxation. Reviewing the group’s trading 
progress Sir John Black, the Standard Motor 
deputy-chairman and managing director, 
disclosed a fact, which doubtless came as a 
surprise to many of the company’s share- 
holders, that the manufacture of the 
Ferguson tractor had now become the larger 
part of the group's total business. He also 
made it plain that while on the motor side 
difficulties are now being encountered in the 
export field, the overseas demand for tractors 
remains strong. Sir John also referred to 
the contract which the company has received 
to manufacture the Rolls-Royce “ Avon” 
turbo-jet engine. This development has 
made it necessary for Standard Motor to 
undertake a large new factory building 
programme. The group appears to have 
ample liquid resources for the present. 


Wiluna Forecast 


My estimate made on November 30 that 
shareholders in the Wiluna Gold Corpora- 
tion might reasonably expect approximately 
14s. a share in the coming liquidation of the 
company was Officially confirmed by the 
chairman at last week’s meeting. Mr. R. 
Ellerton Binns disclosed that the Australian 
subsidiary should be able to transfer 
approximately £1,323,000 (Australian) when 
its affairs have been completely wound up. 
That, at the current exchange rate, would 
give £1,060,000 in sterling to the parent com- 
pany here. He then added in another 
£21,000 to cover the assets of the parent 
concern, giving a grand total of £1,081,000 
available on the £1,559,012 of Ordinary 
capital. This indicates a pay-out of 13s. 10d. 
on the £1 shares. How long will share- 
holders have to wait? Mr. Binns indicated 
that there should be no trouble in remitting 
the money from the Australian subsidiary to 
this side, but he also pointed out that 
company had not yet sold all its investments, 
which now consist of short-dated Australian 
Government bonds. Presumably, it has been 
to thé advantage of the shareholders to con- 
tinue to draw the interest on these bonds 
while the liquidation process has been going 
on. Mr. Binns forecasts that there should 
be an early payment of 6s. a share and that 
the final pay-out should not be unduly 
delayed. With the shares quoted in the 
market around 13s. it seems to me that 
shareholders should await the liquidation 
payments. No mention was made at the 
meeting of any deduction to cover compen- 
sation either to the board or the staff. 


Primitiva Problems 


Much less happily placed among liquida- 
tion companies is Primitiva Holdings, whose 


1951 


£1 shares were analysed in these notes on 
November 9. Now comes the news that the 
Argentine Government has refused to hear 
the company’s appeal against the judgement 
in the Argentine Courts recently given in 
favour of the municipality against the 


Primitiva Gas Company, the important 
Operating subsidiary. This means that the 
municipality’s claim for alleged Excess 


Profits Tax liabilities still stands valid at the 
formidable figure of 26 million pesos. For. 
tunately, the matter does not end there, since 
the company is now prepared to fight its case 
on the basis of contract law. What does 
seem apparent, however, is that the path 
towards a Satisfactory settlement of the 
company’s affairs in Argentina is still strewn 
with legal problems, many of which will 
take a long time to solve. From Argentina's 
recent actions in relation to other British- 
owned companies ‘one can only draw the 
conclusion that there is little willingness to 
pay fair compensation, an attitude which 
may well be dictated in part by Argentina’s 
known shortage of sterling. Meantime, the 
Primitiva Gas Company’s case for fair com- 
pensation is steadily proceeding, but it is 
hard to estimate whether there will be a 
balance to be paid to the company if no 
redress is found for what appears to be gn 
extraordinarily large claim for Excess Profits 
Tax. The net assets of Primitiva Holdings 
in London can be conservatively estimated 
at IIs. on the £1 shares. This explains why, 
in spite of legal setbacks in Argentina, the 
shares have remained comparatively steady 
around 7s. 3d. Although holders will have 
to exercise a good deal more patience, I still 
think they are justified in awaiting the final 
outcome. 


John Brown Yield 


In the market setback of the past few 
weeks the £1 Ordinary units of John Brown, 
the shipbuilders and engineers, have fallen 
from Sls. 9d. to 44s. 3d. This movement 
represents in part an adjustment to the new 
basis of yields, but it has also been influenced 
by the liquidation of speculative positions 
built up in the shares just before the election. 
At the present level, at which the shares 
are offering the useful yield of nearly 64 per 
cent., less tax, on the 74 per cent. tax free 
dividend rate, investors have a good oppor- 
tunity of picking up a sound industrial 
equity on attractive terms. The last balance- 
sheet showed a position of great financial 
strength following the receipt of the com- 
pensation money for the nationalised steel 
interests of the group. At March 31 cash 
and Government stocks alone amounted to 
over £7 million, a liquid position which will 
be still further strengthened by the receipt 
of compensation money for the group's 
collieries in the near future. As I have pre- 
viously emphasised, John Brown's interests 
extend far beyond the famous Clydebank 
shipbuilding yards. The group manufactures 
machine tools and it is interested in railway 
plant manufacture through Craven's Rail- 
way. Carriage and Wagon. It also has an 
interest in the making of oil-refinery plant 
and has investments in the electro-chemical 
field in Southern Rhodesia. Altogether, 
these interests combine to give John Brown 
Ordinary shares the character of a pro- 
gressive equity. 
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ACROSS 
1, Glamour is displacing our conclu- 
ston. (6.) 
4. One might not have dropped a brick 
if it had been. (8 
8. An uncouth time for a form of 
nourishment. (8.) 


10. A very loud tune. (6.) 
12. Near a change from blood and sand. 
(S.) 


13. Modern tan may become it. (9.) 


14. A bad character, but he may care. 
(S.) 
16. Stir stir in the heart of a girl, it’s 


misleading. (9.) 
17. Containers of news or corned beef? 
9 


19. Just the thing for those who write 


21. Evidently the batsman wasn’t feeling 
at home. (6. 3.) 





Find fee (amag.). (7.) 

“He traces the steam-engine always 
back to the —” (Disraeli). (3. 6.) 
Miss Wordsworth. (7.) 

she make hay while the sun 
shines? (5. 5.) 

Moor’s optic (anag.). (10.) 

Just the dish for a French airman. 


G. 2. 4.) 

Two | on this go at length. (7.) 
Mother of the — (7.) 

Seaside hair-do. (7.) 

“ Let ill — tell dhemectves ” (Shakes- 
peare). 


Politician ‘in a road vehicle. (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 656 





SOLUTION ON JANUARY I1 


22. Where to find oysters and roses. 
Fs, hg 
za = > dust of — outworn ” (Shelley). 
* ) 
25. A fellow urged to search the water. 
| 
26. They are taken ont. (8.) 
27. “ This is a very false gallop of —” 
Shakespeare) 6.) 
DOWN 
1. A turn of horse-play ashore. (7.) 
2. Suct “er. Om of a sailor is not 
Suit able. f 
3. Found in he wilderness in his lame 
disguise. (7.) 
The winner of Crossword No. 
Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 
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J. B. D. Joce, Esq., 8 4th 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 


Avorn furs got by torture, particularly 
ermine.—Write for Fur Crusade leaflets 
from MAjen VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter 
Road, London, §.W.10. Pumas are needed. 
OOKPLATES.—Por Public Libraries, 
Universities, and Private Collections. 
Also Trademarks — specialist de- 
Signer.—-H. T Parimg, 1, Elton Gardens, 
Darlington 
Books. PURCHASED.—Small or 
Collections of books on most subjects 
wanted. Town ay” country visi.ed. Helpiul 
without expense or obligation.— 
Sevens. 14, William IVth Street, 
TEMople Bar 9243. 
BY ITISH PRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 
Baker Street. London, N.W.1 
1940 Mem bers 
Particulars 
‘VANCER SUFFERER (511074). Poor woman 
(31), with three young children, de- 
serted by husband and living with imvalid 
parents, neéds financial hel help 
us to care for her (also hundreds of other 
sad cases). Jewellery accepted and sold.— 
National Society ror Cancer Re.ier (Appeal 
G.7), 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


‘YHURCH vestments, sliver, brassware, &c., 


231, 
Founded 
everywhere.—Write for 


for sale sec.-hnd. Appro. Also 100,000 
theological books, used, new. Lists 34.— 
Micue.t, 29, Lower Brook Stre‘t, [oswich. 


YOUNTRY FAIR: January issue now on 

/ sale Contributors include A. QG. 
Street, Eden Phillpotts. Anthony Arm- 
strong, James Fisher, Esther McCracken, 
Marchioness of Bath, Hubert Phil “—. ts 
Vesey-Fitzgerald. Photographs, = 

artoons, fascimating competitions. ~~ 


bookstalls, 2s. 6d., or direct from publishers, 
ALDWORTH PRESS, Liwitss, 2, Lowndes 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 


EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
morning coffee, lunch and tea 
feod and wines at moderate e prine, Fully 
licensed.—HEAL AND SON, Tottenham 
Court Road 1. 
i peace as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vita] to the National Life. 
help us to maintain the amenities of this 
century-old Club for the service 
Merchant Seamen when ashore.—Rear 
Tt (S) Sir David Lambe.t, K.C.B., 
THE SAILORS’ HOME and RED 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 
Street, London Doc.s, E.1. 
UAKERISM. — Information respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free dn application to 


the Frinns Home Service COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
Laire Books == 


VY ANTED. Old 
Coloured Plates of Views 


&c.. especially Mclans’ Clans of Seottish 
Highlands; Nash's Mansions of England: 
Albums of Swiss Views. High prices given. 


Rapmart Kino, Ltp., 28, Fruseum Street, 


London, W.C.1,, MUSeum 0314. 
| My -— | BELIEFS. —Pamphiets and 
information on rec. of stamp.—Rev. 


H. Puitwirs, 14, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1 

your Psychologist seeks fresh con- 
tacts.—Gaant, Burley Riogwood. 

A. 

44 world as Receptionist, Secretary, Book- 

Complete home training by experts. 


Fr —~y ‘Appointments Service.—Write, call or 
, » for interesting booklet. 


ATTRACTIVE CAREER in the hotel 


t obligation. to The R.R.C Pe 
Hotel Management (Dept. 36M) 5. 
Buildings, Trafalgar Ruare. London, 
(WHI teha 1 8877) 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
mate.—REMAKE HANDBAGS Co., 1834, 





Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 
ings from Harrods 
have @ selection of exclusive 
and Rugs which they have 
esper signed for use with Contempor- 
ary Furniture Please write for further 
particu and patterr EAL AND SON, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, wi 
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SELEy's. < we STREET (109), 
onden, Ww. sts. 
Pres Rerams (eny mone) Masrschasuse 
Pipes, old or new, purchased. 


OW TO STOP SMOKING World- 

fameus method xp. tery booklet 
free —Mr. G. §. Stanca, Holborn, 
London, E.C.1. 


or JEWELLERY, L and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registe: post or personal = fe 
—Harrops, Lrp., Londen, 8 W.1. SLO 1 

HEUMATISM, Sciatica, Neuritis in thei 

various stages derive immense benefit 
from the uni —_ Trefriw Wells Spa Water. 
as supplied through post fer the Spa Cure 
at Home.—Particulars from Spe Manager, 
Trefriw, N. Wales. 


SELLING your fur coat? Then bring 
W or send it dl 2 fair offer. Inquiries 
invited.—D. Cum ‘ Ta, Mel- 


combe Street (opposite, Lost Property Office), 

Baker Street, W.1. 30 years.) 
MOKING Res imam | Bruit, 3d. (stps.). 

2 —C. Victor, Victor House, Colwyn Bay. 
a <2? vice,  Hosi os arments— 

ay rvice, Hosiery 

Service. Post — BELL 

MENvERS, L1D., 2 New Bond Street, er 
ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?— 


the a pa Hatton uciere, 
pay the followin Record Prices:— 
£s-273 for Culture Pearl Necklaces; 
5 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains, 

bis- £280 Diamond Watches and Eternit? 
Rings; 3-£2 La aver Sports Cups 
hed arette 

hy ? 0- C35 Sond” Stiver Tea Sets and 
Trays: £5-£1, ee or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings, and up te 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
8, Brooches, Bracelets amd Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified rt (Fellow 
mmologi Association). £ you cannot 
call per your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. will be quite safe, and you 


will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 


no obligation to sell, M. Have: anp Psy 
Lzp.,” 106, Hatton Garden, Lo. don, E.C.1 
HOLborn ‘9177. 


LICK ideas cam come to anyone. Turn- 
them into sales-compelling pub- 

licity calls for -—— 
eg i, = 


timer "Street. London. W.1. MUSeum 5050. 


‘SHOPPING BY POST 


DDRESSED Notepaper.- 18s. 64. 
1,000, 30s. 6d. post free ‘orataeen tax 
extra). Samples. General Printing.— 
W. Trrete, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
LL-METAL DIVANS, Spiral Sprung for 
Comfort, new, at wunbelieyably low 
prices. Five sizes from 2 ft. 6 tn. wide at 
rt 19s. 6d. to 4 ft. 6 in. at £3 13s. 6d. 
Send for illustrated details Also Spring 
Mattresses and Bedding.—Rec--Rite Lrp., 
51, High Road. Willesden Gieen, N.W.10. 
Telephone: Willesden 1408. 
NICOLL & CO., Srirt Specialists since 
@ 1840 offer for your pleasure Velvet 





Corduroy and Tartan Smoking 
f 16 gns.; aso Hunting. 
Pancy_ Waistcoats om 4 
for Christmas.—REG 
Street, S.W.1 
ERNIA (Rupture).—Send P 
of the new “Airlift’’ suppor n 
and women.—BBas_sr's (Dept. la4), 4, Cork 
Street, London, W.1. 
AR ACHUTES -British Heavy Sheer 
ilk in White and ane Each panel 
36 ja wide, 140 in. with 3 top; 
1 nel 7/6, 3 panels 2!/- 
Levely Nylon it 
Light Green k 
panel 36 in 
top: 1 panel 8/§ 
48/- hite Nylor 
wide, 3-in. top, 11 





e. 
Rayon panels, 190 in. long 
3-in. top, 6/- per panel. Also big 
Tricot Nylon and Heavy 
Curtain Net in various colours bad 


"qn ant ty 
Qua ty 








our sample range at bargain pr 

free. Woollen “‘U”’ Blankets, . 
in. x 80 (4 b. each), 32 wth 

Post and packing for blankets 1/-. Money 

back ¢ jarantee ANGEL ‘Trantne Co (Dept 

S), 8, Duncan Terr., City Rd., Londom N.1! 











NIGROIDS 2 @ 


(Liquorice and menthol 
pellets) 


tre soothing for sore throats, and save the 


voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors, 


mn handy pecket containers, at all chemists. 


Monufacturers 


Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol 





TO EN 


to take Ow a subscription. 


the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 


Subsesiption rates : 


Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 


to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


SURE REGULAR REC 
THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or 


Newsagents cannot afford to take 


52 weeks, 35s. ; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 
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i WINTER 


In 


COMFORT 


SMEDLEY’S 


| 
| 
Great Britain’s Greatest mead 


An unrivalled all-season resort. | 


The Booklet of Smedley’s will be 





gladly sent on application to | 


Manager, Smediey’s Hydro, 
Matlock, Derbyshire. 
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SOUND 


investment 


> 1851 ro 1951 < 


This Society has now com- 
pleted a century of public 
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Absolute security of capital, 
which may be realised at 
upon this interest is borne 


A wise investment with a 
worthwhile return. 
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10 x 3 15 x 4 20s x 8 406 Pea and 
Bean Net 24 x ft 9s-——-H Rosinson 
Network Colchester 


EDUCATIONAL 
& DMiN STRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
sz TRAINING at St. Gopric’s Secre- 









TARIAL OOLLEGE 2 Arkwright R 
Londor N.W3 (HAM 5986.) Res t 
and day tudents Special arrangements 
for graduate Active appointments 
jepertment Apoly to THE Vicr 
Principat, J. W. Lo enioce, M antab 
RT IN ee on NG.—Demands for 
A Tr ed »XCé numt ~ avail- 
able re re tk taff 
draw olely f acti g artists, 
an develop yur ability Write BERrnarp 
ADAMS R.P R.Q.1 F.R.S.A CHELSEA 
tcnoot or Commerciat Art, Chelsea Tel 


FLAxman 8724 
Ces EGATE SECRET ARIAL, col 
LEGE. Golden Lane. E.C Clerk to 
the Governors. MON 2°28 
i= ERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
4 University, Lav Accou:tancy, Secre- 
ramercial, General 





tarial, Civil Service, C 


Cert of Education ax Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Cuurses in business 
subjects Write today ior free prospectus 


mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested, to MET°OPOLITAN Cottece (G40) 
St Albans or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street E.C 4 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park. W.11 Indisidual tuition for 
examinations Navy ard Arn. Entrance 
ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels 
Tel PARK 7437 
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F pe-tus from C. D. Parser, M.A.. LL.D 
Dept. B.92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
@)PANISH Jay Course (optiona] PORTI 
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Cocktail Lounge 
Gentre of 


Rock 
food 
and 
Resident 
* Yelton 
HYTHE. Kent 
hotel 
heated 
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Ballroom 
term 
Furn 
Tel 
LONDON. N. Ww. 4 


Resident 


20 
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Tennis, Putting, Billiard Swir 
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HOTEL uiles from London 
the River ‘That 4. S$ most beautif 
Centre for Windsor Ascot 
Stratford-on-Avon. Exceptional 
service Private bathrooms 
Tennis, Boating, Golf Apply G 
Manager Tel Marlow 915 


PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEI 
Spend it in a sh eltered spot 
an exceptionalls on 
specialises in protect ing guests 
vagaries of the English climate 
for a month's 


table 








HOTEL Just b the 
facing that famous view of ‘ee 
* Offer quiet and comfortable 


quarters from 7 gn with easy ¢« 
City and West End Tel Richmond 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTE 
sunny seclusion 100 yards from the 
this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
appeal to all who seek winter wv 
omfort and good catering. Under 
direction of Mrs. F. J. Martin "7 
SIDMOUTH. 
the sea. Open all the year. Food y 
enjoy Breakfast in bed Telephone 
Rediffusion Radio by your bedside 


VICTORIA HOTEL 


attractively furnished room A 
. Service with a smile. Come and be 
Tel.: 951. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
the South and the Sun 400ft 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from I 
and the Coast Fully L i 
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cuisine Lift Cocktail Lounge 
room Free Golf on own sport 
purse Tel 20331 (3 lines) 








WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 


Only 30 minutes from London 
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suites Central heating 


nclusive terms Tel Wevbridge 
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